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Politics of Europe. 


We have at length the pleasure to annonnce an Arrival 
from Eogtand to Bombay, up to the 27th of January, butare com- 
felled to add also out mortificafion at finding so little of interest 
ie the Bud.et of News it is reported to have brought. On the 
ist of Juac last year, we had Papers from England by the 
Baar Keivie to the 26th of February, and on the 30th of June 
we had a Bompay Courter Extraordinary of the 10th, with News 
from Euglaad up to the 14:4 of March by the Ship Kenr, 

We may therefore reasonably expect that before many day 
hence we shall have February Ships at least in the River, from 
which we shall be able to draw more largely when we receive our 
own Supplies ; in the mean time we submit all the scanty rotices 
conveyed to as through the Bomsay Counter, which came in by 
yesterday’s Dawk :— 

Bombay, June 1, 1822.—On Sunday the free trader Braits- 
Ford, Captain J. Spring, from London the 2d January, arrived 
here: and-on Tharsday worning the free trader SwaLtow, Cap- 
tain A, Ross, from London the 14thand Plymouth the 27th of Jan. 
also came in. The former vessel of course commanicated no 
news, nor does the result of our enquiries respecting the intelli- 
gence brought by the latter enable us to state any of much po- 
fitical importance, 

The Hon’ble Sir Edward Paget, K. C. B. has been appoin 
ed, provisionally, Commander in Chief of all the Company’s 
Forces in Iadia, aad Secotd Member of Council ia Bengal, on 
the death, resignation, or going away of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings. 

The Bomsay MercHant, Captain Clarkson, from this pert, 
reached the Downs on the 2istef Janeary. She was again ad- 
vertised in London for Bombay ; aud she is expected te arrive 
here in October. 

The Braicerorp had no Passencers.—Those per SwALLow 
are, Mrs. Harper, Miss Cameron, and Mr. Fasquhar. 

ar own files of received by thts opportanity, only 
FP pst to the $tb ary; the kiedwess of a friend has 
obliged us with the loan of a few Covarens of later date, but we 
have been able to select only a few paragraphs of any interest. 
_ The Neston bad sailed for the Isle of France and Bombay 
early-in January; and the Mupina was lying in Phymowt® sound 
with her topsails sheeted home, and ready to atart, when the 
Sw came out on the 27th January, The Barvanma, Cap- 
fain Living, was advertised for this port. 


Gourier, Jen. &, 1822.—The 4th Dragoons arrived on Mon- 
day the Sist ultimo, at Tilbary, from Romford, and shortly after 
after, commenced their embarkation on board the Benwicksmine | 
and Duke or York Bast Indiamen, fer Bombay, ander the ia- 
mediate supe inteadcgee of Col. Sir A. Christie, K.B. which ships 
arrived yeatcrday ia the Downs, This regiment has particularly 
distinguished itseif in every engagement during the Pesiaoutar . 
war, and the badges upon its standagd, prove the various battles 
én which it bas been preseat. A finer body of men, nearly 550 
strong, has never yet been seen to embark for Ladia, and the order 
and discipliac displayed upon the occasion, reflects the highest 
credit opon Col Dalbiac, aad the officers under bis comaiaad. 


— Kentish Gazette. 
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Jawuary 7, 1822.—Madrid, Dee. %5.—(From the Gazette dé 
Franee.)—There are no conjectures afloat respecting a new Mix 
nistry. Every day the opinion is strengthened, that: there will 
be no change. 


Betract of a Private Letter.—Our descamisados (shirtless 
patriots) are impatieatly looking for the arrival of their! Generate 
ia-Chief, Don RipHage Rizgo; he will be here in a day or two, 
and his militia, in the mean time, are preparing for the graud ens 
terprise. The clabists meet every evening in private houses, 
and the activity which they have displayed within the last day or 
two, excites dismay in the minds of the peaceable, 


The decision of the Cortes oa the subject of the disobedi- 
enee of the Constitutional Authorities of Andalusia to the Kine's 
orders, had produced aa effect totally contrary to what good Spa- 
niards bad hoped. The intelligenco which we have received from 
the Provinces informs us, that Grenada, Malaga, Murcia, kc. 
have imitated the example of Cadiz and Seville. The Royal 
authority is wholly contemned in those districts ; and their new 
addresses to the Cortes contain the following expression: — 


We all have token up arms to defend, to the last drop of 
blood, oar Generals and Political Chiefs, who have had courage 
to brave the orders of despotism. 


The torch of civil war is at this moment lighted in three 
paris of Spain. 

The execution of Father Macao, a Benedictine, at Burgos, 
prodaced a great tamult in that town. The authorities had much 
difficulty in calming the seditious excesses, aud several acts of 
violence teok place on that dismal day. 


We received this morning Madrid Papers to the 24th alt, 
The following is the ouly article we Gad in them which is worth exe 
tracting. Foriatelligence of greater interest were refer the rea- 
der to ear extracts from the Paris Joarnals of Friday :~ 


Madrid, Dec, 20.—-The accounts from Pampeluna speak in 
sach vasious terms of the disturbances in that city, that it is dife 
ficalt to get at the truth. Some exaggerate the strength of the in» 
sergents, and suppose, perhaps with reason, that they were aided 
by the money of foreigners. Others represent the tumultas the 
effcct of a temporary effervescence, arising from false suspicions, 

“by which some ill-disposed persons had suceceded in shaking the 
well knowa filelity of the Navarrese. A proof that the revolterg 
do uot act ia harmenay with the geaeral opiaion of :h: province, 
is, that they ery, as it seems, ‘ The absolure King for ever? a 
denomination sakoowa, and even odious from time immemorial 
in that kingdem, which bas always beon so tenacious of its ji- 

1 


' Oa Saterday a Court of Directors was held at the Bast In- 
.@ia Bouse, when Licuten aat-General the Honourable Sir Edward 
‘Paget, K.C. B. wis appotwted, provisionally, Commauder ia 
‘Chief of all the Co.npany's Posees in Lidia, and Sevond Meshber 
ef Council ia Beazal, on the death, resignation, @r coming away 

of General the Maiquis ef Hastings. ' 


Pavillion, Brighion, Dec. 8.—The King was this day pleased 
to confer the hoaour of Knigitheod en George Avgestus Quentin, 
Esq. Colouel iu the Ar.ny, Licutenant-Coleogs ip the 10th Rezi- 
ment of Light Drazooas, Aide-dc-Gasep te the Bieg, and Mayor- 
General in the Hanoverian Service, 
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Barcelona, Dec. 2—The movements in Navarre extend into 
Higher Arragon as far as Huesca, Catalonia contains more 
than one mountainoas district in opea insubordination against 
the Anthorities. 

On the evening of the 16th instant, the greatest disorder 
prevailed in Murcia: the populace and the garrison, it is said, 
united, and decided upon following the example of Seville. They 
in cousequence, tovk oaths to obey no orders emanating from the 
Ministry, and to march to the defence of any Province which 
should be attacked, or menaced, by Ministerial despotism, and a 
courier was despatched to Carthagena, to announce the determi- 
nation which had been entered into, that Murcia should be ran- 
ked among the confederated towns, —Journal des Debats. 


Island of Daminica,—Letters and Papers have been received 
from the Island of Dominica, dated Nov, 9th. They contain the 
Melancholy tidings of a dreadful fever, that ina few days cut 
off three officers, one serjeant, two corporals, 56 privates and 
four women-of his Majesty’s 5th Regiment of Foot, out of 137 
who landed there the moath previous. Qaly Colonel Emes, Capt. 
Kysh, Ensign Wyatt, and eleven privates were free from the 
attack, all the rest being either dead, or in the hospital. The 
names of the Officers who died are, Major Bishop, Lieutenant 
Armstropg, and Lieutenant Equino.—The companies at the 
station are, Majors Bishop, Simcockes, and Kysh, Colonel Sir 
C. Pratt, and the detachments of the 5th at Antigua and Saint 
Lucie, were in good health on the 11th of November. Itwas 
reported in the West Indies, that the 4th, 5th, and 9th, are to be 
yeplaced by the 7th, 23d, and 43d regiments, 

London, January 9.—Files of papers, and some letters, have 
eome to hand this morning from several of the West India 
Yslands. From St. Domingo they are of the Ist ultimo, and one of 
them, dated on that day from Port aa Prince, contain the follow- 
ing information : 

«* The authorities of this port have fitted out six schooners 
to check and coftrol the insolence of the pirates that infest these 
seas, Yesterday they set sail to the eastward. Lntelligence was 
received, by an American ship, that from eight to twelve sail of 
these marauders were hovering on that part of the coast of this 
island ; and it is to be hoped that the schooners will succeed in 
eapturing some of them, They are well armed, and though some 
of the piratical yessels are larger, yet they will be fully able to 
cope withthem. Within the last week all merchant vessels have 
been indiscriminately plundered, and a vast quantity of property 
has been taken out of them, Several of them have heen obliged 
to put in here to refit, so that it was high time that something 
shoald be done to suppress the enemy,” 

Another communication mentions, that nothing interfered 
with our advantageous trade,but the desperate audacity of those 
pests of the West Indies. They swarmed in such numbers, that 
it was less than an even chaace that a sbip could run with safety 
through them, 

The accounts from other West India Islands are filled with 
representations of the same kind; and the newspaper from Ja- 
miaica contain no other news than the particalars of the manner 
in which ships had been plundered : some of them had been scut- 
tled, and the crews turned adrift iu small boats, without provi- 
sions. 

Bayonne, Dec. 29.—Ertract of a private letter.—Spain is, com- 
pletely in a state of civil war. Disobedient Seville persists in not 
recognising the Spanish Government. Mina appears inert in 
Gallicia, bat what bas occured in Andalusia will not fail to give 
him fresh encouragement. The Basque provinces are in a ferment, 


Qn the 27th, there was fighting in the quarter of Vera; the 
masquetry was heard about a league from Bayonne. A band 
was forced to retreat upon our frontier, and the troops which 
form the Health Cordon fired, some men were put hors de combat 
on both sides. At Severio,a village sitaated three leagues from 
Bilboa, ajunta of Royalists has been organised. The Chief is one 
Gaczala, formerly a guerilla chief ofsome celebrity. The mili- 
ary detachment, in number 200, which left Bil-boa with the view 
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to annihilate this Royalist association, is commanded by cflicers 
of the regiment Alexander. It is affirmed that agitation was 
so great at Bilboa on the 26th, that the. aitthoritics proclaimed 
martial law there. —Guzette de France. _ 


January 10:-=The Paris Papers of Monday have arrived 
and they entirely demolish the alleged acceptance by the Porte of 
the ultimatum proposed hy Russia. There can be no doubt, in- 
deed, that had such anevent taken place.at the time specified 
intelligence of it would, ere this, have reached London and Paris 
in an authentic shape, which is not the case, On the contrary 
the Paris Journals of Monday discredit the account, and ad viooa 
from Vienna to the 27th ult. are entirely silent upon the swhject, 
We have also received a private letter from the former capital, 
dated Sanday last, which says, “Persons who have the best and 
most frequent correspondence with St. Petersburgh, and with 
the Corps d* Armee cantoned on the Prath, give no credit to the 
new rumours respecting which I wrote to you yesterday. To 
them, war continues to appear inivitable, and they openly lauch 
at the idea that the Russiam troops gould not enter en campcgne 
because cold weather did not prevail, as if, in Russia, frost did 
not suddenly set in with prodigious intensity,” 


Ata late hourthis morning we received a Flanders mail 
bringing pavers to the 8th inst. They contain the following ac- 
count from Constantinople (via Venicz), of the sacrifice, by the 
Sultan, of all his children, and his own subsequent suicide in the 
presence of the Janissaries, who have reyolted because they were 
denied the pillage of the suburb of Pera. We certainly place no 
reliance apon this narrative, which, though of a later date, is 
probably only another version of an alleged catastrophe which 
reached us more than a week ago, through Belgrade :— 


Brussels, Jan, 6.---A letter from Venice, which has been 
communicated to as, and which comes from a very respectable 
source, contains the following news from Constantinople, down 
to the 10th of December. 

The Sultan bad irritated the Janissaries, by opposing the 
pillage of the suburb of Pera, which he had promised them. On 
the 9th of December, a. report was spread that his Sablimity had 
accepted the ultimatum of Russia ; at this news, howlings were 
beard before the Seraglio.. Tbe Sultan, having sent for Dali- 
Malchi, who owned himself to be the author of this report, cut 
off his head with his sabre. This execution seemed to quiet for 
a moment the ferocious soldiery, hut towards evening, the Janis- 
saries collecting to the number of 17,000, traversed Constantino- 
ple, and commenced the pillage which had been promised them. 
The Sultan attempted to harangue them, but in vain ; he was 
ebliged to return into the Seraglio amidst a volley of balls and 
stones. Then the matineers prepared to besiege the Palace, and 
Mahmoud, losing all hopes of safety, called all bis family around 
him, and sacrificed, with his own hand, his three daughters and 
his son, exclaiming ina solemn voice, ‘ The times are accome 
plished I’ 

At the same moment, the Javissaries, forcing their way on 
all sides into the palace, appeared, aud were strack with horror ! 
He then cried to them, pointing to his son, who lay stretched life- 
loss at his feet-—‘ The race of Mahomet is gotng to be extinct : 
and the reign of the Ottomans js at anend!’ (The Turks believe 
that the reigo of the Ottomans will finjsh with the race of Maho- 
met, of which Mahmoud was the last branch.) Saying these word< 
he planged his dagger in his heart, and expired before their tyes 


Yesterday a Court of Directors was held at the East India 
House, When the undermentioned Commanders took Jeave of the 
Court, ‘previous to departing for their respective destinations, 
viz. :—Captaio E. M. Daniell, of the Duchess of Atholl, for Ben- 
galand China; Captain T. Sanders, of the Orwell, and Captain 
J. Walker, of the Macqueen, for St. Helena, Bomb: y,; and China, 


Yesterday a ballot was taken at the East India House, 
for the purpose of determining the following question, viz:— 


“That this Court confirm their resolution of the 26th Sep- 


tember last, approving the resolation of the Court of Di- 
rectors of the Sth of that month, granting to Mr. John 
Hinde Pelly, of the Bombay Civil Establishment, the sum of 
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2,000. i - ix o'clock the 
upow the grounds therein stated.” At six o’cl 
glasses me closed and delivered to, the scrutincers, who re- 
ported the question to be carried in the affirmative, 


' Whitehall, January 9.—The King has been pleased to direct 
Ietters patent to be passed wader the Great Seal, for granting the 
dignitie¢s of’ a Marquis’ and’ Duke: of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland to Richard Marquis of Buckingham, 
Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, and the heirs 
male of his body lawfully begotten, by the names, stiles, and 
titles of Marqais of Chandos, and Duke of Buckingham and 


Chandos. 

Whitehall, Jan. 12.—The King has been pleased to direct letters 
patent'to be passed under the Great Seal of that part of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland called Ireland, 
granting to George Thomas John Ear! of Westineath, and to the 
heirs male of his: body lawfally begotten the dignity of a Marquis 
of that part of the said United Kingdom called Ireland, by the 
pame, stile, and title of Marquis of Westmeath. 


The King has also been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be'passed ander the Great Seal of that part of the said United 
Kingdom called Treland, granting to Francis Viscount Killmorey, 
and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, the dignities of 
@ Viscount and Earl ef that partef the said United Kingdom, 
called Ireland, by the names, stile; and titles of Viscount of 
Newty and Morne, in the county of Down, and Earl of Kill- 
morey, in the Queen’s county, 


The King has also been pleased ‘to direct letters patent to 
be, passed under the Great Seal of that part of the United King- 
dom called Ireland, granting to Henry Stanley Viscount Monck, 
and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, the dignity of 
an Earl of that part of the said United Kingdom called Ireland, 
by the name, stile and title of Earl of Rathdown, 


The King has also been pleased to direct letters patent to be 
passed ander the Great Seal of that part of the said United 


Kingdom called Itcland, granting to William Viscount Ennis- 


more, and the beirs male of his body lawfully begotten the digni- 
ty of an Earl of that part of the said United Kingdom called Ire- 
Jand, by the name, stile, and title of Earl Listowel, iv the 
econntry of Kerry. 


The King has also been pleased to direct letters patent tobe 
hassed under the Great Seal of that part of the said United 
lecdom called Ireland, granting to Richard Viscount Mount 
Earl, and the heirs male of bis body lawfully begotten, the dig- 
nities of a Viscount and Earl of that part of the said United 
Kingdom called Ireland, by the names, stile, and titles of Vis- 
count Adare and Earl of Dunrayen and Mount Earl. 


The King has also been pleased to direct letters patent to be 
passed.under the Great Seal of that part of the said United 
Kingdom called Ireland, granting to William Lord Castlemaine, 
And the heirs malé 6f his Wedy lawfally begotten, the dignity of 
& Viscount of that part of the Said United Kingdom ealled Ire- 
Tand, by the name, aad title of Viscount Castlemaine, 


The Marquis of Backingham has been created Duke of 
Buckingham aod Chandos. The Gazette also announces: the 
following prometions in the Irish Peerage, viz.:—The Earl of 
Westmeath, tobe Marquis of Westmeath ; Viscount Kilmorey, 
to be Viscount of Newry and Morne, aud Earl of Kilmorey ; Vis- 


count Monck, te be Earl of Rathdown; Viscoant Enniswore,.to, 


be Earl of Listowel; Viscount Mount Ear!, to be Viscount Adiere 
and Earl of Duoraven aad Mount Earl; and Lord Castlemaine, 
to be Viscount Castlemaine, 


The Tees,26, Captain Thomas Coe, sailed from Portsmouth 
on Sunday se’noight, for the East Indies, taking ‘despatches 
t6 the Cape of Good Hope and Bengal, She is to relieve the 
PAunNTLess. 
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PRICE OF STOCKS, ON THE 22p OF JANUARY, AT ONE 


Bank Stock 237 India Stock 234} 
3 per Cent. Cons. 75% | India Bonds 78 

3 per Cent. Red. 763 Exchequer Bills (1000/.) 6 
24 per Cent. 87} pm. 

4 per Cent. Cons. 96} Long Ann. 193 

5 per Cent, Navy 107) | Cons, for Account 76 


Tuesday Evening, January 22.—The Paris Journals of Sature 
day last, have arrived this morning. The Moniteur officially 
promulgates two Royal Ordinances, one of which decrees, the 
suppression of the General Police Directorship, and the other, 
the re-organization of the ten Local Companies’ which were 
disbanded in 1817. 


A Bulletin of the Chamber of Deputies afnounces a public 
sitting for Satarday, to hear the Report of the Commisséon charged 
to examine the project of law for the regulation of the periodi- 
cal press, 

These papers are, as usual, filled with contradictory ramours 
respecting the affairs of Russia and Turkey, out of which it would 
puzzle the most acute logician to extract any thing approximat- 
ing to a determinate fact. We are already more than wearied 
with these endless reports, which seem to be circulated only for 
the sake of being-afterwards contradicted. We believe, however, 
it will not be long before something of amore deceivive character 
will appear—a diplomatic production, which will not only de- 
Stroy the conjectures of the past, but define the principles by 
which the future is intended to be regulated’ Our advices from 
Paris leads us to this conclusion, bat we abstain from mention- 
ing the alleged character of the document alided to, 


. 
—— 


Trish. Knights.—An extraordinary discovery has recently ote 
curred on account of the order of Knighthood having been con- 
ferred on Captain Phillimore of the British Navy, by the new 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, It appears that, before the Union 
the Viceroys of Ireland enjoyed the privilege of conferring this 
honour, but that it was not reserved to them on that occasion, 
and then devolved wholly on the Sovereign; so that all the 
Kighthoods bestowed by the Earl of Hardwick, the Duke of Bed- 
ford, Earl of Talbot, Dake of Richmond and the’Marquis Wel- 
lesley, are found to be null and void. The opinion of the At- 
torney-General, and Solicitor General has been taken, whether 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland has any power to confer the hp- 
nour of Knighthood, and they are both decidedly of opinion, 
that since the Union no such right has existed. A copy of the 
opinion has been sent to Lord Wellesley---Morning Paper, 


We mentioned, some days since, the appointment of the 
Right Hon. Wm. Conyngham Plunkett to the Office of his Majes- 
ty’s Attorney-General of Ireland, We annéunced’ the appoint- 
ment when it was resolved on by Government, and the’ circum- 
stance commanicated to the Right Hon, Mr, Saurin, To-day 
the Patent of Appoivtment was received in Dublin, Mr. Hodges, 
King’s Messenger, who arrived this morning from London, was 
the bearer of it.—Dublin Patriot of Saturday, 


Cenotaph of the Princess Charlotte.—This work, the progress 6f 
which we noticed last summer, is proceeding most happily, Mr. 
Wrartr. the ingenious artist, has added the two supporting 
figures, representing angels, who, with the impression of celestial 
triumph on their features, view the object of their care commen. 
cing her ficht towards the realms of unclomded happiness. One 
of these figures has ¢harge of the infant, whose appearance, 
thongh necessarily deprived of mandane diyhity, discovers some- 
thing of cherubic joy at having almost withoat the trouble of 
“ patting of this mortal,” assumed immortality, There is an effect 
of pure taste ia this grooping, which is greatly heightened by the 
contrast of ihe corpse beneath, laid out for the sepulchre, and the 
unutterable dejection of the figures weeping beside it, The spie 
rit of the new figures has much originality, and evinces a dispo. 
sition in the mind of the sculptor to be as much rid of the arbis 
trary inflacace of the old models as good taste will allow.— Aven 
ng Papper, ‘ 
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On the Commercial Entercourse of Nations. 


The Necessity of Intercourse and Exchange of Products between dif- 
ferent Countries and Climates.— From an Essay on she Political Economy 
of Nations: or, a view of the Intercourse of Countries, as influencing there 
Wealth : London, 1821. 


A country might snbsist without foreign commerce. Laboar might 
be employed upon the creation of raw commodities, aud their adaptati- 
on to the wants of maukind, to a very great extent, and be confined to 
the native prodncts of the soil. This may take place even in the most 
uncengenial climates, as among the inhabitants of the northern re- 
gions, lately visited by the discovery ships. These poor creatures 
subsist npov fish and fowl, and form the skins of animals into 
clothing. The addition of foreign commerce would improve their condi- 
tion; yet, their present situation shows the power of support, without 
external aid, under the greatest disadvantages; and serves to prove 
that, with a more friendly climate and productive soi}, a great advance 
might be made in accommodations, means of gratification, and even 
luxury, while resting solely upon the native resources. A striking in- 
stance of this last state of things was seen among the inhabitants of 
Mexico, when first visited by the Spaniards, A diffusion of the useful 
arts would greatly meliorate the condition of the northern regions ; and 
this wonld be the most valuable acquisition, next to religious instruction, 
which they could receive from intercourse with southern countries. 


England might, without intercoarse with other countries, snpport 
the existing population; and, with the improvements of which the prac- 
tice of agriculture is susceptible, might much extend it. A very small 
portion of the present importation from abroad is of a nutritious nature. 
Corn and cattle, beer and native spirits, vegetables and fruits, might be 
possessed ia equal or greater abundance ; and would, as indeed they do 
now, almost alone afford means to sustain and invigorate the iuhabi- 
tants. Woollen and linen manufactures are the indigenous resources for 
alothing, and are sasceptibie of every diversity of form for comfort and 
Ornament. Stone, bricks, aud timber, are already the great materials of 
@li architectural construction, from the cottage to the palace. 


The soil wonld still preserve its inherent and invaluable quality of 
farvishing a sarplus produce, the provision for labourers in other indus- 
try, the protectors, instractors, and civil admivistrators of society. 
Au this surplas produce, and in the labour of manufacturers and artis- 
aus, which it supports, the government would fine ample sources for 
faxation, to draw, as at present, material objects for the support and 
comforts of those devoted to the publick service. 


Every thing essential to life, and much that is luxurious anid ad- 
ventitions, would be possessed without foreign commerce, even in this 
country, which has not the natural advantages of climate of mauy porti- 
@ns of the world. 


Something of the lustre of furnitare, the variety of materials, and 
vivacity of coloaring ia dress, and the piquant gratification of the palate, 
miglit be lost ia the absence of foreign commodities now enjoyed. Ma- 
hogany end ivory, silk and cotton, indigo and cochineal, sugar, tea, spi- 
ee, foreign wines, aud a number of other commodities, which add to 
the resources of life, would be wanting. 


Vet bow many greataud flourishing countries and empires have 
heretofore Mourished withont iuterchange of products with other conn- 
tries, of with « very trivial one. The Assyrian and Persian empires, si- 
tnated in the midst of the great continent of Asia, had little opportanity 
efeaternal commerce, The wealth, andoubtedly large, of the popu- 
Jous cities of Babylon and Nineveh must have been derived from the iv- 
dustry and ingenuity of the inbabitants forming and combining the abun- 
dant native products. Itis recorded tohave beew the policy of the 
first kings of Egypt to content themselves with the produc. 
tions of their own coantry, declining merchandise from abroad, and for- 
bidding foreign ships from entering their ports. 

Even in the present day of improved navigation and general inter- 
course, the foreign commerce of many states much advanced in civiliza- 
tion is very confined. The instances of Japan and China, which have 
Fery little, are forcible; yet the population, the hasbandry and manu- 
factures, cubes surpass or equal those of most other parts of the giobe. 
Zn Europe, the country least connected with foreign trade is Austria, one 
of the most powerful, and certainly, in comparison with others, internal- 
ly striking the observer as far from being the least happy :—she prohi- 
bits cotton mauafactures, vot that she possesses any herself, but to force 
the substitution of the use of linen, and almost wholly excludes foreige 
wine, to promote the consumption of Hungarian tokay. 


It was seen onthe continent, after the experiment of the system of | 


Buonaparte had excluded foreign productions for some years, that tte 
taste for them had ceased, although ere long re-acqnired, Itwas, how 

ever, not till after a lapse of time that the mass of the inhabitants of 
France and Italy resumed their consumption of coffee, sugar, cocoa, &e. 
end travellers could not for some time, even ia the ians ig smaller towrs, 
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find other than the native provision, solely wine, poultry, frait, vegeta 
bles, &c. Manufactures fonnd readier reception, because the people 
had been ased to substitutions, vften as perfect, or differing ouly as bemg 
dearer, The labour, the produce of which bought them and other ob- 
jecis imported, must have een newly formed, or most probably was di- 
verted trom other pursaits. Those dependent on internal production 
and manufactures, in many respects host; the ports and seme branches 
adapted for export gained, Tue sam of advantage did not appear to be, 
or to be considered by the mass of the people to be great; their sitaa. 
tion generally was not feit to be meliorated, except tu partial instanees, 


Tt appears manifest, that foreign commerce is not indispensable, 
even in temperate climates, perhaps in any; and that states may 
subsist, exercising a great share of productive labour, and in plenty aud 
comfort, without its aid. 


The accession, however, of foreign commeree, mast eontribate 
greatly to the enjoyments and embellishments of a country which does 
not possess it, thongh little to its essential means of subsistence. 


The admission of the products of more fruitfal climates has the effect 
of machinery and bountiful seasons ; it gives to the temperate regious 
of the earth, the fraits of the tropicks without their extreme heats. 


A distinct advantage of foreign commerce is, that it leads to the ac- 
enmulation, front its protracted nature, of material objects of # more 
durable nature, and forming a considerable increase of capital. It may 
also readily induce a carrying trade between other parts, and the eoun- 
try enjoying it become possessed of property in the merchandise con- 
veyed, which is a superadded wealth beyond what necessarily belengs te 
the production of a uation, 


Among the most useful presents of other climates, are the rude mee 
terials which conuot be grown at home; and which employ extensive in- 
dustry in t.eir manufacture, new clothing and combinations of celours 
ing, —as cotton, silk, dying iugredieuts. It has never, therefore, beem 
proposed to throw impediments in the way of raw produce, not commoa 
to the country, destined for manufacture and consumption, but of agri 
cultural and mranufactured aiticles, when the industry of the couutry is 
abie to produce them. 


By free admission, it is possible that a community may lapse inte 
anpineness and indoience ; the industrious skill and power to purchase 
may decline, This would most probably occar where native products, 
suited to foreign countries, as tropical prodactions, minerals of ail kinds, 
skins and timber, in colder regions, are possessed in sufficiency to prow 
cure from abroad the articles of consumption which the habits of society 
require. 

The objects of protuction and commerce, may be often trifling, fa 
gitive, or useless. They may cansist of the noxioas weed, as Paley 
terms tabacco, the idle vanity which usage introduces of taseels, ribbons, 
useless buttons, and otherornaments, Sugar, tea, spices, wine, spirits, 
are transient, and ma be unnecessary enjoyments. Yet this stimula 
will mostly excice exertion of production, aud extend @ subsistence and 
comfort a nongst (se iudustrious classes, con-isting of greater necessaries 
distributed in exchange for their labours, the produce of which is be- 
come requisite for (he purchase of these eaoticks. 


The cessation of consumption of these luxaries would be accompa* 
nied, Lkewise, with that of comnserce ; but it would still leave the essen* 
tial article of subsistence. The possesston of foud, clothing, and shelters 
woeld, on a deprivation of foreign commerce, suffer the least as to quan* 
tity ;—bat a great loss might epee as [ra greatest in prepa 
ration, form, and colowr, The of teaw erate elimates, eames 
not be the buyers of foreign prodeetions from their own sources, except 
to the extent of some of the surplas produce of the soil in the hands of 
the landiord, or partially possessed by the farmer and labourer. It is 
the manufacturing body, first sustained by the agricultural, which main- 
ly furnished, in countries somewhat advapced, the means of purchasing 
foreign commodities. 


The most msafnl distribation of the total share of wealth possessed 
by a community, so far as consistent with ts permauence, and available 
modes of iucrease, is another importrnt object to be held in consideration, 


Were there no excitement in thoce having substance to possess 
themselves of foreign conmmodities, and few eetive fabricks being ac. 
quited or possessed, their only course must be the sapport of idle de. 
pendents horses, dogs, &c. Suet: a sitaation of soriety seems peculiarly 
favourable to a feudal system, Foreign commerce cannot exist to ex- 
teat withoat the independence of many classess of the community. The 
labdierd, by giving 4 considerable portion of bis share of prodacts for 
foreign commodities, necessarily oceasions ap indnsiry to arise, and 
capitalists to support it, with the produce of which to remuonerate the 
labour from which spring those foreign commodities. ~ 


The industry of a country might be as largely oceunied as throngh 
the mediaw of foreiga gommerce, if the jaudiords, capjtatists, and 
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ethers with considerable revenues, were in the habit of tonsuming pro- 
duets of labour, and not of émptoving menial’ ‘and other unproductive 
. Classes, ‘Very much of the production of a tountty ‘depends upon the 
« manoer in which those who have incomes to extent dt their disposition, 
direct their tastes ; and, therefore, ‘their expenditure, that is,'to furni- 
tuce, apparel, carriages, instead of applying them to the support of 
-bands which predoce not material objects. The labouring -classes are 
-obliged to consume products of indnstry for the must part, the government 
holds a great disposable income, and is, in fact, ouly another word for a 
‘body of unprodictive ¢onstme:s. Jt rests with the individuals sharing 
\that'income, and fhe other considerable possessors of the general re- 
venue) the landlords, capitalists, and receivers of large wages, in what 
especial degree a populatiou is turned to productive labour or not. 


Tt might, however, become a question, whether the addiction to 
productive labour may not be carried too far in a society, as perhaps 
was thé case in Holland ; and, however useful, not leave au adequate 
j portion of the society dedicated to the nobler pursuits of the mind, The 
» well-being of anciety stands in need of both. 


Commerce, when it excites desires fur foreign commodities in any 
classes of. society, aud it will moet in the easier, becomes the channel 
to,eucourage prodnetion,—to turn the natural products into capital, for 

~the «maintenance. of labour, through which, to yield, a supply of the 
means of purchase, 

The advantage of foreign commerce to the individual pursuing it, 
*éonvists inthe superior mass and vaiue of native productions obtained 
in exchange for the importation from abroad, compared with the quanti- 
ty of such native .prodactions which had purchased those foreign com- 
modities. ..One pound et -wool, or one bushel of wheat, may procure a 
quantity of wine, and oil, and sugar, which will command, more than 
one, and on rare occasions, it nay be, than two pounds of wool, or 
bushels of wheat. When the first discoverers of new conntries, from Jason 
downwards, retnrned from their expeditions, it is to be presumed they 
exhibited to their astonished countrymen exotick curiosities, to possess 
which, far more would be given than had first bought them. Columbus, 
xetusniog fcom America, might have exchanged the productions of the 
New Continent for many fold of the same European commodities which 
would have purchased them. Competition reduces this excess of re- 
turns; may cven, at moments renders the exchange disadvantageous, by 
yielding less thay had been trausmitted abroad for the acquisition. The 
means and tastes of a people govern the quantity and nature of the suap- 
ply of foreigu commodities ; or, conversely, the supply is ainved to meet 
the demand, | 

' The production of a country, being the very basis of its wealth, the 
extent of that production is the measure of its commerce, so far as ori- 
gjuati within itself. Lt must cougist in the number of productive la- 
bonrers, and t e degree and akillof thei application, and the possession 
‘of the capital fq get the labour in due motion. The quantiiy of capital 
Will be proportioned to the occasious for it, that is, the labour to be em- 
ployed,, aud the Commodities tp be produced; and which the state of 
the production of other Commodities, (nu other countries, may render ne- 
cessary to be produced in order to effect an exchange : or, taking a spe- 
cial instance | of ca\ifal; within’ cbantry, it cannot exceed the quantity 
reqhisite to produce ommioditits for'tie purpose of exchauging against 
air equivatent home production if atotiter quarter, 

Wien the {Interchange of AMBER tins of diferent countries has be- 
come extensive and log settled , the -mytual dependance becomes as in, 
inate’ ay the ‘agricuitural and | api Aring interests are within any 

né State, the respeptive, beantbet of industry, the education and ac- 

nitements of the people, are formed for such relative position, and this 
dreign coummerce ts become negessaty to,theix, subsistence in their ex, 
isting clreuiyatances, [Yi thls acgaired ecopomick relation between 
Sbantries wich fendérs changes prejudicial, almost always to their pre- 
sent when, perhaps, not to their ultimate welfare. 


()-cdutercdarse. witht foreign nations, may powerfully ‘increase pro. 
dagtive schpital, by affording ampler rettrhs,;—greater productions 
of consamers for ‘the products of the protiicer, - This*may be soon 
carried to the utmost, at least, present stretch in both. It thea 


becomes tie intetest of the Country receiving wrought commodities, 
to.deaw théit manufacture to itself, and that, if not arising from. 
the growth of éapital, by rechtrence ‘to artificial, regulations. , The one 


receiving raw ptéduce, may not, by feason of clithate, be able oto cph 
tivate'si?li in its’ dwn territory’; and if it can, an josing its. 0 factur, 
ing industry, it Will have ne occasion for the ah ae Its ip tanta. 
being! supported by theit own soil, will have the exercise of their in- 
dustry at liberty to turh to some other’ object, he government 
must then encourage some directian of labour in the manufacturing 
country by introducing new indastry, and protecting it by regulations. 
These may raise and continue it at the expense of the consumers, and 
the landlords aud capitalists may, to their own mitimate advantage, sup- 
port tle population so employed, in productive industry rather than as 
retaiuers, The actual labourers may assiga a part of their wages to 
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such purpose. ~ Being furnished with food, they may be content with 
coarser clothing, to'eep their fellow-labourers in independent occupa 
tion. Were stich industry not so fostered, the population would decay. 
Landlords, and other consumers, would provide themselves from other 


, countries, and in preseat habits, deciine the service of the population 


as retainers, who must thus perish in want of profitable employment. 
By the falling off of the popalation, the landlord suffers in his rent 
eventually, probably more than he would presently gain by the cheaper 
consumption of certain kinds of apparel. To argue thatthe people will 
turn to other branches of industry, may be to speak of impossibilities, 
for they may uot be able to find them! the production may be oceapied 
by other countries, with unattainable uatural advantages, and the only 
alternative may be either the acquisition by protective regulations or to 
continue iu a state of privation. 


Although, therefore; a country might do withont foreign commerce, 
it will add greatly to its enjoyments; andit will appear that regulation 
may be unecessary to secure the largest possession of useful industry and 
affluence. 





Priuciples of Commercial Intercourse. 


Commerce is. merely the conveyance of the wealth which agrieul- 
ture and manufactures create. Lt is-but the distribysion of the material 
objects which are created by industry in the various stages of producti- 
on, and their transmission to consumers. It may powerfully contribute 
to the extension of the riches of a state; but it is not directly or neces- 
sarily concerned in production. The circnmstance of procuring wealth 
to its followers, it shares with the profession of the law, opeta-singers, 
dancing, education, and other occupations, classed among the unpro- 
ductive, both frivolons and useful. 


The merchant is only the carrier, who, taking the goods to his own 
acconnt, adds the character of speculator. He is inthis last view a 
jobber; ‘and works, either upon the basis of supply and: consumption of 
necessaries, or perhaps upon the fluetvations and chances of fatare de« 
mand. The maio utility lies in the business of cosveyance,; whick 
part ig taken by the ship-owner as by the carrier in the home 
trade. The second utility is the advaucing of. the actual value 
of the merchandise to the fakricant: or cultivator, who shortens 
his labour and attention, and gives rapidity and ease .to circulation 
or distribution; the merchant’s remuneration or profit lies in the inter- 
est of the advance aud the reward of bis industry and superintendance, 
The merchant, in possessing a capital or value, to take into his own 
hands products, often derives his gain from the iguorance of the pro- 
ducers and consumers. The English and Dutch, who carry spices from 
India to the Baltick, might profit by the want of knowlddge of the ulti- 
mate parties, until their own competition in the intercourse reduce the 
gain ta.a fair remuneration. Ia peace the intervention of the merchant 
is leas necessary than inthe complication and circuitous conveyances of 
war: manufacturers and planters become, then, their. own exporters 
and importers, yon 


A great capitat might be accamulated by commerce, by much eco- 
nomy, activity, and intelligence ; still it must rése upon ‘agriculture or 
manufactures, or upon both, It is move precarions : than +thoge sources 
of wealth, engaged in the home supply, being opdi ¢0 coshpetitors and 
liable to vicissitudes ; yet it may cencentrate, at times, a greater move- 
able share of wealth or capital. Commerce dé essebsialy) dependent 
upon the'state of fereign countries, whether’ iutePohanging Wrought or 
raw products, , » OV bee ectyded 1 

The great wealth arising from commerce has been thhihly owing to 
monopuly, eithe? defigned, as by those states ‘Who ‘have ‘possessed co- 
lonies, and* reserved to themselves theit prodiicts, fot the supply of the 
world ;—or wnaccidental one, created by‘ the vitttrhstince of fevétra- 
ble position, anexclusive pursuit, or the igadfance of ‘other nation’s. ‘Tire 
possession of colonies insuved commerce to Spain, Peetngal, » France, 
Holland, and England, by the control exercised over their producta. 
The seccud source of commercé was enjayed by Tyre, Carthage, the Ite 
lian States in the middie'ages, and Holland when engrossing the carrye 
ing trade. This is now, in the general diffasion of industry; kegwiedge, 
and navigation, no longer exclusively » prevalent, or confinedy by suck 
accidents, toany particular country*. The momerous coloaies of Britaja 
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* Most writers, until the science, of late years; has'mads mavh 
progress, have drawn their maxims from some remarkable instaneeyrather 
than from general ptiutiples. Thus Pilangieri, notiving Tyre; Vepices 
aul Holland, alleges that commerce between other nations,or the carry~ 
ing trade, is the only one.which is suited, to barrem coyntyjes... Yet ance 
are, likewise, well,fitted for manufactures; and it shauld be the po'icy. of- 
every nation to hoddifs foreign relations diregt.and not through, the ing 
termediation of a thirds— 98 ennatT 


“Tl commercio d’economia’ il.solé'ché cornviene ai paést steMlt, Lait 
debono cercare quello del quale abbondaciascheduna nazione, e quello 
che le manca, Essidebbono permutare il superfuo delle altre, e da questa 
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with her manufactures, are almost the sole origin of her extended com- 
merce. 


Whether within the same country, where commerce serves for the 
interchange of necessaries and comforts ; or between different nations, 
when it effects permutations of commodities, not common to each other's 
soil or industry; if it does not actually increase, by its direct applica- 
tion, the creation of material objects, it ts a powerful facilitation and ao 
incitement to the same, by presenting new objects to the eye, which 
excite the desire, and occasion the application necessary to furnish the 
value, with which to obtain them. Agriculture, with this view, becomes 
methodized and improved; manufactures followed with greater skill, 
arrangement, and effect. 


The commercial intercourse of nations may be divided into three 
kinds: commerce of production, which rests upon the territorial or ma- 
nofacturing industry ;—the colonial trade, dependent entirely on the 
colonies ;—and the carrying trade, which intervenes between other 
countries without being directiy connected with their production. 


Foreign commerce increases the mass of commodities. It canses 
Jabour and its products with the capitalist and landiord, to command 
more enjoyments. A given labour of man produces, at home, a given 
result; the same given labour occupying, by commerce, a command over 
a wider space, will give a greater, more various, more convenient, more 
valuable result. 


It is through the medium of foreign commerce that much of the 
plenty of commodities will be furnished against subsistence ; and, on 
the degree of that plenty may be said todepend the degree of wealth, 
Facility of production of climate or mannfacture, is the source on which 
the abundance rests, and, therefore, the value of the exchanged product, 
Over what is necessary to exchange directly for subsistence, the labour 
of the producers will give a variety of superfluities to interchange among 
themselves, The country transmits its surplus produce for the support 
of the town; and the people of the town, by their spare labour, create 
a further wealth beyond what they give iu exchange for the pro- 
duce of the country; they will have time to fabricate their res- 
pective manufactures for their supply and interchange of tea, sugar, 
and other comforts. The surplus labour, procuring abundance of pro- 
ducts and power to purchase, is rather what occasions the consumption 
of foreign luxuries, tea, sugar, coffee, tobacco, to prevail, than the 
acquisition of a taste for them; this is uever found waating where there 
are the means. 


Among the possessors of easy incomes, landlords, capitalists, annni- 
tants, &c., this introduction and desire to possess foreign novelties might 
Jead to the transference of some of their followers to the business of ma - 
nufacturing, carrying, ship-building ; while the business of preparing and 
seiling will add to the means of purchase. The circumstance of menials 
becoming productive labourers, following an independent calling, and 
exercising the consequent energy, would be a direct advance in wealth 
in the technical skill acquired, and the value it creates. 


The articles imported from the tropicks are for the gratification of 
the palate, as sugar, rice, spices, or to form curious furniture, as maho- 
gany, tortoise shell, ivory, &c.; while what is returned in exchange is 
mostly for clothing, as cotton, woollen, hardware, &c. manufactures. 
It might he possible, as in China or Japan, for the internal trade of the 
coitntry to occupy its present industry, yet labour will certainly be fol- 
lowed with more alacrity in reference to foreign commerce than to do- 
mestick, and in that way the progress of wealth be expedited. The fami- 
ly of a labourer will more willingly toil to possess some share of tea, su- 
gar, tobacco, spices, fruit, and the combinations which cookery can give 
with the aid of foreign productions, than for beer, plain bread, unsavour= 
ed vegetables, oak instead of mahogany furniture, &c.; aud will forego 
menial service to toil for the apparel and decorations, procured by for- 
eiga intercourse. The families of the landlord, capitalist, and others, 
will gladly enter into, and stimulate to the obtainment of the same ob- 
jects. Their possession comes to mark the gradations of society, and 
pride or vanity is a farther excitemeut to be able to exhibit the same. 
Thus foreign intercourse and great diversity of enjoyments for the table, 
dreas, and furniture, strongly lead to the acquisition of useful labour and 
the requisite accumulation of capital. Man, prone to indolence and of 
endless diversity of disposition, may require the inducement of the most 
various objects to excite exertion. 


Two nations may carry on traffick merely within the extent that the 
prodactions ofeachin material objects are destined for unproductive 
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permuta sempre vantaggiosaripetere la loro sussistenza, e la loro straniera 
ricchezza.””"—La Scienza della Legislazione lib, 2. cap. 18. 

To aspirit not dissimilar, drawing general principles from partial ef- 
fects, Sir Josiah Child makes the cause of the commercial prosperity of 
Holland to have been the small rate of interest there prevalent. “ The 
Datch lowinterest,” he says, “ throngh our own snpineness, hath robbed 
us totally of all trade, not inseparably annexed to this kingdom by the 
benevolence of Divine Providenee, aud our act of navigation.” 
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consumption. When the Carthaginians carried wine and fruits to Corn- 


wall, to exchange for tiu, each people might bestow aspare labour to, 


procure und permnte these articles;—the British chief might direct 
some of his people to the labour of the mines; the Carthaginians might 
cultivate fraits, each with a view to asuperfluous object, Otherwise, 
two nations may pass beyond the surplus produce to the provision of the 
capitals of each other ; the cotton of America, the wool of Spain, the 
silk of Italy, keep up the stocks of the manufacturers in England of 
these several articles. Jron and lead in return may form materials of pro- 
ductive isdustry, The manufactured goods which those countries take 
in exchange, are for their consumption:—divided among labourers, land- 
lords, and capitalists, they do not replace the immediate stock of the 
cultivators, which is agricultural and ingenerate, but they furnish ne- 
cessaries for use,—the clothing dealt ont progressively, to the labourers 
against their services, and to the landlord for the use of the soil. 


Solomon, inexchanging oi! for the spices of Arabia, might foregoa 
part of the use of oil for the sake of spices; and the Arabians apart of 
the use of spices for that of oil: an unproductive consumption by both 
would be maintained*. When he stipulated to give corn, wine, and oil, 
to the Tyrians, against timber, and the materials and labour of masons 
and other artificers, necessaries were interchanged, and productive la- 
bour directly supported on each sidet. When the Tyrians became the 
navigators of ships from Eziongeber, a port of Solomon in the Red Sea, 
to Ophir or Tarshish, it was as far as regarded them, chiefly a carrying 
trade; in which they might, likewise, embark a commercial capital, ex- 
changing the wine, oil, balm, &c. of Palestine, for the precious metals 
and stones, ivory, and curious animals of Tarsish; without being 
themselves concerned in the production of either. 


Commercial wealth, which is the reservation of the remuneration 
for conveyance, is a moveable property, easily transferable, visible, and 
more prominent to motice than agricultural or manafacturing. When 


Holland carried grain aud naval stores from the Baltick to Spain ; and” 


fruits, oil, and colonial produce from Spain to the Baltick, without di- 
rectly being concerned in the agriculture of either of the quarters be- 
tween which she was intervening, she might accumulate more capital, 
that is moveable, independent kind of property than the very conatries 
which were the sources of the production. This mass of reserved prow 
perty would be either in that useful medium, specie ; or, she being 
continually engaged in their conveyance for her own account, in grain 
and fruits ; and she must effectually possess herself of the tatal valne 
which each, from mutual wants, came annually to require.” Holland 
might even, by parsimony, lay by out of this reservation for other ob- 
jects; for beyond the annual consumption of grain needed from the 
Baltick she could not carry to Spain, nor beyond the annual consump- 
tion of fruits in the Baltick she could not carry from Spain. An abun- 
dant harvest in Spain, and a scarce one in the Baltick, would destroy 
altogether this commerce for the time of such relative position existing. 


The capital of the merchant seems, therefore, to be the power of 
retention or custody between the two producers; and is created by 
them. Wherever there is occasion for capital, it will as certainly rise 
up, as it must decijine when that occasion ceases; whether it be for 
undertakings of quick or slow returns, Production being increased, 
it necessarily includes capital; and shipping being fostered, wil) most 
probably be accompanied by commercial capital. 


In the interchange of raw products between two countries there 
may be three capitals, the farmers on each side, and the merchants, 
When the capitals reach to serve the end of these three objects, accumu- 
lation must cease by diminishing profit. A law established to prevent 
manufacturers and cultivators from exporting, a third class, merchants, 
would necessarily be formed, which division would require three capi- 
tals. The manufacturers and cultivators, having their stock promptly re- 
placed, would then possess less capital; there would be three small in- 
stead of two larger branches of the general stock of society. Ina time 
of perfect tranquillity the use of bills of exchange becomes more ex- 
tensive and secure. This diminishes the necessity of so considerable an 
intermediate capital. The commodities pass from producers to consu- 
mers with less cost, in greater abundance and cheapness ; with less time 
equal enjoyments are procured; or, the time in direct production is 
more extensively or variously employed, the capital not less extensive, 
and more effective in distributiog the necessaries and accomodations 
of life, 


It may be concluded, that commerce, like roads, supplants labour; 
which labour producers would, otherwise, be obliged to employ. It 
draws the producers into a more active and full intercourse ; but could 
they, by a nearer approximation, interchange without intervention, com- 
merce might cease. Such extinction of commerce, stated hypothetical- 
ly in order to elucidate, is the same as the annihilation of intermediate 
space, and production remaining, wealth would, iu fact, be increased, 





* I Kings x, 6—t 2 Cron, ii, 8—10,—¢ I Kings x. 22. 
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A maritime position seems to lead to foreign commerce and naviga- 
tion. The islands of the British Empire are so situated, between the 
south and north of Europe, on the way of the voyage from all the more 
productive countries of warmer climates and the most important king- 
doms of Europe, and, at present, of the world. The possession of a 
considerable share of the navigation of the globe has, in this country, 
been guarded by the enforcement of the exclusive employment of nation- 
al shipping. 

Were every country to adopt navigation laws like those of Eng- 
land, it has been urged, that the system would, in practice, be fraught 
with difficulties ; and that by an universally free one, England and, per- 
haps, every other country, would havea probability of retaining as 
large a share of shipping as under the most restrictive enactments. To 
make the experiment of the effect thus stated probably to be the result 
of general free intercourse, every nation must be found to assent to 
adopt it. This appears to be impossible: for no state possessed of any 
marine has yet done so. With whatever authority and zeal inculcated, 
the doctrine has never been put into execution. ' 


Shipping and Navigation. 


If every nation follow a protective system, the conveyance of 
Commodities between nations must be restricted by each to its own 
shipping. British vessels aloue would be the importers of the wine, 
fruit, oil, colonial produce consnmed in this country; French of the 
sugar, coffee, iron, for the consumption of France; Russian of the wine, 
fruit, colonial produce for that empire ; and so forth. The vessels might 
be obliged to go out in ballast, which now frequently occurs: and this, 
the sole disadvantage, might occasion some dearer charge of carriage. 
England might import from Spain, wiue, oil, and fruit; but Spanish 
vessels would carry back tin, coals, and provisions. This charge and 
inconvenience would attend the intercourse of nations, until all could 
happily come to agree to an universal feeling and practice of good-will 
and amity, the malevolent, ambitious, and selfish passions be banished, 
and then, no necessity exist for the support of means of protection and 
defence, of stauding armies aad forced marines. 


Meantime, no nation can rest satisfied without a preparation 
against the hour of aggression; no statesman would be justified in leav- 
jug an extensive sea-coast exposed to the chauce existence of naval 
force under the reception of foreign flags indiscriminately with the 
native standard, and fostering perliaps in other states the most effec. 
tual means of annoyance ;—it would be especially weak to adopt such 
measures when, as is actually the case, every device is used -by all na- 
tions and governments to extend aud strengtheu their maritime re- 
sources. 

The possession of an extensive maritime commerce has, at all times; 
been accompanied with an ascendancy in naval power. In ancient history 
this was manifest, ere navigation possessed the important aids, it has in 
modern times received. The Lydians, the Rhodians, the Pheenicians, 
the Egyptians, the Carthaginians successively prevailed at sea, before 
the Romans extended their dominion over all these people. In later 
ages, with the growth of their eommerce, Venice and Genoa prevailed, 
alternately, in the Mediterranean sea ; and subsequently, as the naviga- 
tion of the ocean become familiar to all the countries of Europe, Por- 
tugal, Spain, France, Holland, have, with this country, exhibited at 
various periods a maritime strength tn proportion to their commerce ; 
and a few vearsof mercantile prosperity enabled the United States to 
appear with effect on the sea. 


A country which feels it expedient to uphold her marine resources, 
must secure them by regulations favouring her own flag in the convey- 
ance of merchandise. If she have no large share of natural products or 
particular industry creating intercourse with distant countries, these 
measures, indeed, will be limited in their bearings. The possession of 
colonies are the most certain means of giving effectuation to such regu- 
lation. Besides these modes within the power of a state to enforce, in 
order to encourage shipping aud seamen, nothing remains to extend the 
object but a participation in the carrying trade between other nations, 
the portion of which obtainable must depend upon a superiority in nau. 
tical skill, and the habits aud production of the countries concerned. 


In the general competition commercial capital wonld materially 
contribute to this success; by adding the means of purchasing the 
cargo to the advantage of freight. Commercial capital has been before 
explained to be that which furnishes to the prodacer the value of his 
commodity, in order to convey it to the consumer, who replaces it with 
the fruit of his labour to an amount fully equivalent. Prodsetions are 
usually affirmed to be exchanged against production ; and as all are des- 
tined to be consumed, it may be equally said that consumers reciprocally 
contribute productions to consumers ; and the conveyers of those pro- 
dactions are the commercial capitalists. 

That provision of the navigation laws, which compels recourse to 
the origin for foreign products, is certainly founded on the surest and 
soundest priaciples of human iatercourse, If that intercourse is liable 
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to deviate into indirect ways and channels; if art. and design, 
and accident may tend to give the engrossing of it to certain states, 
no truer mode can be adopted for correcting such anomaly, giving the 
greatest diversity to the relations of countries, and spreading a general 
light over the world. 


The establishment of regulation’, which force the supply of a bulky 
article, as timber, from a distant quarter, as Canada, instead of a near 
one, as Norway, operates the same as a tax upon the consumers of timber 
which pretty well extends over the whole of the people, for the support 
of the mercantile marine, 


Shipping is the great instrament of commerce, but in proportion to 
its distance the more especially so. Whatever favours the commerce does 
not, necessarily, as has been maintained*, in an equal degree advance 
the shipping. The converse of this proposition will not equally apply ; 
for whatever extends shippiug is pretty certainly accompained with ad- 
vantage to commerce, ; 


Ifbycommerce be understood the carry og trade between other 
countries, and the capital which supports it, the encouragement of the 
shipping must essentially contribute to its promotion. The nation which 
has the greatest number of ships aud seamen, will probably have the 
former better,and the lattermore able, perform quicker and cheaper 
voyages; and be at all times prepared to serve the mutual necessities 
continually arising and varying in different countries, from vicissitudes 
of human affairs of war and peace, state of harvests, and general mer- 
cantile relations; and accustomed to intervene upon these occasions, will 
naturally acquire the capital for the support and furtherance of the 
operations. Ifby commerce be meant production, fitted for the con- 
sumption of other nations, its interests may be so important as to 
exact some relinquishment of those of navigation in its favour. This 
will be the case, when the article imported is the material of a’ 
manufacture, as wool, flax, hemp; and more particularly if an exotick, 
and, therefore, not otherwise to be had, and interfering with no*native 
cultare, as cotton, silk, mohair, Such of these as are re-exported when 
wrought, and command a new value for the labour bestowed upon them, 
as cotton and wool, claim pre-eminent favour. If, however, the article 
imported be merely oue of consumption, its enceuragement may be well 
postpoued to that of the shipping, whether it be of leading necessity, as 
timber, or a superfluity, as frait: the only exception seems to be that 
primary commodity, grain, when otherwise not unduly prejudicing the 
home growth. 

When the material imported be of general consumption within the 
country, asin England, hides, tallow, timber, fruit, sugar, silk, it may 
be a means of introducing distant voyages, and of publick contribution 
to the support of a standing navy, through custom-house duties comiag 
very equally to be levied upon the people, and be unaccompanied with 
goverument patronage and unproductive dependents. 


The interests of commerce, it appears, can only be said to claim a 
perfereuce over those of navigation when taken inthe sense of foreign 
productions, wrought for re-exportation, as cotton and wool. Articles 
for consumption, as timber, fruit, and colonial) produce generally, may, 
by shorter voyages, or less expensive conveyance of other flags, be 
brought cheaper into use, and, what is included in that term, something 
better, may create abundance and draw nearer warmer skies aud natural 
bounties, but they will not, therefore, augment commerce in the sense of 
that trafficking which recurs to the intervention of its great instrument, 
shipping and navigation, Because an individual has more foreign com- 
modities for his labour, he will not therefore, if already carrying produc- 
tion tothe utmost, return more, The landlord, whose rent supports a 
hundred manufacturers, will not, by receiving aud sharing amongst them, 
more plentifally of articles of mere consumption from nearer places, 
therefore, make their production the greater ; nor consequently will the 
agriculture of the whole country, so employing its manufacturers, 


Abundance of enjoyments, is not in this matter the exclusive ob- 
ject. The possessors of'sthe most exuberant parts of the earth are not, 
therefore, the most powerful, most happy, or most wealthy. The consu« 
mers must, although the most numerous party, forego something of plen+ 
ty for higher interest ; consider it as it essentiallyis, a question of 
taxation, and th e means of provision of the necessary defence of a ma- 
rine. A vessel will proceed to Russia to bring back a cargo of hemp in 
one month; or will proceed to New Zealand, and bring one back in six’ 
months. Ifthe costin both places be the same, the consumers may be’ 
made to pay, in the latter instance, three times the charge of convey 
ance, to support shipping and a nursery for seamen, If the possession 
of naval strength rested upon this alternative, or a much stronger one, 
no doubt recurrence must be had to it. 

* “The Committee cannot persuade themselves that the facility of 
procuring the best and cheapest commodities from other countries, can 
be fonnd ultimately detrimental to those of navigation and shipping, the 
great instrument by which commerce is maintained,”—Report of the 
Lords’Committee, relative to the Timber Trade, 1820, 
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In arguing for a preference of one commodity or other, of naviga- 
tion or commerce, itis to be recollected that the total exclusion of none 
is required, bat merely the establishment of that disposition.of the whole 
which will best serye the security, the opnience, and the character of 
the community : It is the balancing of all the interests as most cenduc- 
ing to the general weal. 


It has been said that the capital which in short voyages, is attended 
with quick returns, is more conducive to the genera) wealth than that with 
slow returns in loug voyages. But capital always rises up to the occa. 
sions for it, Under the most snfavourable citcumstances, it will seadi- 
ly be formed, up to the extent, to render the profit which political secu- 
rity and the habits of the people establish. If there be no capital to 
serve a necessary intercourse between two countries, the gains will be 
one or two hugdred per cent. and quickly raise one, which will grow, 
until the profit come down to an equitable level.. The transactions be- 
tween countries pewly apened to trade will confirm this observation. 
The Greeks of Idra and Spezie, own large shipping, a considerable capi- 
tal, and carry grain from Asiatick Torkey aud the Black Sea to Italy, 
Spain, and Poftngal, returning with spice ; and a few years, or one 
year, of wants in the West, drawing from the abundant supplies in the 
Bast, will rapidly augment théir capital, while different circumstances 
will as certainly diminish it. 


It is impossible not to feel biassed in'favour of every measure which 
has for oljeet the support or increase of the metcantile marine ; and to 
incline, in every question between the interests of commerce and ship- 
ping, to decide in favour of the letter. The promotion of navigation is, 
besides, calculated toreact upon production aud commerce; and shed 
advantages around it wherever it moves, 


Trade has beea charged with being a corrupter of morals, whether 
employing commerce or mauufactures, If an effect of itbe, then, to 
induce effeminacy and absence of political virtue, navigation is its most 
natural and efficient corrector, and forms habits of the most hardy nature, 
of enterprise, intrepidity, and endurance, 


Nothing is calealated to delight the mind so much as _ the considera- 
tion of these vehicles of intelligence, comfort, livelihood, conveying 
throaghont the babitable globe the interehanges of labour, of good offices, 
and of mutual inquiry after existence and welfare. To hear that Hin- 
dostan is well, that China thrives, that Peru bas success, that Egypt 
lives, that Canada and the United States, Jamaica and Cuba flourish, at 
every hour aud every season, is gratifying to the human heart, expand- 
ing with the idea that all the various climates, complexidns, and people 
of the globe possess the fruits of labour in order and happiness, 


The great importance of this subject might require mach more to be 
said upon it. But the necessity, to this country, of supporting maviga- 
tion, is so strikingly obvious as to require uo explanation; aud to trust 
its preservation to the chances of competition with other uations, or ra- 
ther in conflict with their special privileges, too palpably precarious, if 
not clearly injurious, to need to be here more particularly illustrated. 





Vitility of Shells. 


The following article, on the utility of Shelis, is from Trwe’s Teres- 
core for 1822 ;— 


** We are uot disposed to rest the claims of the science of Concho- 
logy to public favor, aitegetlter on the gronnds which we have now 
etated (their great beauty). As “objects, of utility to man,” shells 
are eminently worthy of our notice. ‘To the savage, shells furnish some 
of his-most important iustrnments. They often answer all the purposes 
ofakonife, and areextensively employed as a substitute for iron; with 
piecea of the more solid bivalves he poimts his arrows; and forms his 
fish-hooks. The blue and white belts of the Indians of North America, 
‘as symbols of peace and amity in opposition to. the warhatchet, and by 
which the fate of nations is so often decided, ave made of the Venus 
MERCENARIA; and the gorget of the chieftain’s wacdress is formed of 
the pearl bearing muscle (mytilus margaritiferas). ‘The military horn 
of.many African tribes is the murgx Tritonis; the rare variety of which 
with the yolutions reversed, is held sacred, and is used only by tle high 
priests. The highesterder o! dignity, among the Friendly Islands, is 
the permission to wear the cyprewa aurantium, or orange cowry, And 
Lister relates that the inhabitants of Nicaragna fasten the estrea vir- 
ginica to a handle of wood, and use it as a spade to dig up the ground. 
Even when further advanced in civilization, the canaliculated univalves 
sometimes constitute the rustic lamp, while the larger scallops are 
employed, by the dairy-maid to skim her milk and slice her butter. 
From the mether-of-pearl shell many usefai and oraamental articles are 
fabricated : and calcined shells were formerly esteemed by physicians 
as absorbents; aud are stillregarded by the farmer as furnishing a va- 
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luable manure, The greater part of the 14me used in America, for agri- 
cultural and architectural parposes,is made of calcined shells: the pub- 
lic streets of Christianstadt and Santa Crnz are paved with the st 
bus gigas, or great screw-shell; and the town of Conehylion.is eathtly 
built of marine he The cyprma moneta, or money cowry, forms the 
current coin of mahy nations of India and Afriea; and this cove 

or coat of an inconsiderable worm, stands at this day as the mediam 
barter for the liberty of man ; a certain weight of them being givemia 
exchange for a slave. The scholar needs not the reminiscence, that the 
snffrages of the ancient Athentans were delivered in, masked, upon a 
SHELL: : 


y 
_ 


‘He whom angratefy! Athens could expel, 
At all times just but when he signed the shell,’ 

Pops. 
the record of which is stijl commemorated on the derivation of our terms, 
testament and aTTEsTATION. The word TastTupo, or shell, is used for 
a musical instrument in poetry, the first lyre being said to have. bees 
made by straining strings over the shel] of atortoise. 


* Less than a god they ‘thought there could aot dwell - 
Within the hollow of that shell, ‘ , 
That spoke so sweetly.’ ‘DRYDEN, 

The Meames, or Mereury of the Egyptians, surnamed Trismegistes, 
or thrice illustrious, is reported by Apolodoras to have ibeen the ims 

VENTOR oF MUSIC, under the following circumstances: —The Nile having 

overflowed its banks, aud inandated the whole eountey.of Egypt, on its 

return to its customary bounds Jeft,.on tke shores vatious dead ani 

and among the resta tortoise, the flesh of which beiog dvied and wasy 

by the sun, nothing remained within the shell but nerves and cartilages, 

and these being tightened and constricted by the drying heat, became 

sonorous. ‘Mercury walking along the banks of the river, happened to’ 
strike his foot against this shell, and was so pleased with the sound pro- 
duced, that the idea of the lyre suggested itself toe his imagitation. The 
first instrament he constructed was in the form of a ToRrTossE, and was 
strung with the dried sinews of dead animals. There is aomething bean- 
tiful in this allegory, which leads us into a conception of the energetie 
powers of the haman mind in the early ages of the world, thns directed 
to adiscovery of the capabilities of Nature by the fingers of Omnipo- 

Tewce in the form of aceident. This fanciful mode of accounting for the 

origin of music is thas cariously alluded to in Brewer’s Lingua :— 


©The .uTe was first devised 
In imitation of a tortoise’ back, 





—_ Whose sinews parched by Apollo’s beams, 


Echoed about the concave of the oltell: oreee 
And seting the smallest gave the shrillest sound, mnt 
They found out frets, where sweet diversity, 

Well touched by the skilful learned fingers, - 

Ronsed up so strange a multitude of chords. 

And this opinion many do confirm, 

Because TesTupo siguifies a lute.’ 


Shells, as one of the agents of decomposition and gradual disso« 
lution, will afford material assistance to the geologist when he examines, 
into their rapid and astonishing powers of perforating and disuniting 
rocks of calcareous sandstone, limestone, marble, and even the hardest 
masses of granite and prophyry, wherever they come in contact with the 
ocean; and by a comparative examination of the different stratifications 
of marine testateous depositions, he may eventually be led to some import- 
ant conclusions as to the probable elevation of the waters of the general 
deluge. 


From what has been addaced, it must now be obvious to our rea- 
ders that shells are of considerable importance in the arts or tire; but 
the animals contained in these shells are of far greater valine. As artic 
cles of food, sheli-fish are extensively employed by the poor, ‘and even 
hold a conspicnous place at the tables of the rick. In many places, they, 
in a great measure, sapport the children of our maritime population ; 
and in the Western and Northern Islands of Scotland, have, iv years of 
scarcity, prevented the death of thousands ; besides affording employ- 
ment to several thousands of persons, who are coustantly engaged in 
searching for shell-fish and bringipg them to market. Independently of 
the food which we thus obtain from testaceous bodies, they afford 
that ‘ treasure of a shell,’ the PEARL, one of the most beautiful ornaments 
of dress, equally prized by the savage and the citizen :— and supply us 
also with a Dv&, the famous TyRIAN PvRPLE of antiquity, which consti- 
tuted an attribute of imperial grandear Thus we perceive that the 
study of shells risesin importance as we dicover its utility. Let us 
then regard with a more favourable eye the labours of the Conchologist, 
who examines the structare and economy of shells, that, from a more in- 
timate acquaintance with their inhabitants, their oatare, and properties, 
he may be enabled to render them still more subsetvient to oar use and 
pleasure.—Litchfield Mercury, January 4, 1822, 
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Woaring. 
To the Editor of the Journal. 

See 

7 You will oblige me by iasertiag in your Jovryat the 
following remarks on that vileand detestable system of Hoaxine, 
which of late has become so fashionable in Calcutta, dcem- 
fing 80 pernicious a practice, if suffered to continue anexposcd, 
sufficient to tear asunder every bound of social intercoure in so- 
ciety, and which every rational man ought to raise his voice to 
prevent. 

Tam, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


A few days ago, having dined in company with some inti- 
mate friends and acquaintances, the subject of conversation was 
ingeniously turned by a fine Military Youth, one of the party, 
from that of Politics and the Russian War to the never-ending 
Calcutta theme—“ Manniace ”—which receives so mach consi- 
deration in your pages. The common intimacy of the party did 
not prevent the yeung Hero from assuring all of us, that by the 
ninth carl of Moses’s wig,” to use his own irreverent expression, 
he would not only gct married as soon as he could, but that he 
would exert all the powers of fascination he possessed, to induce 
Miss whom he had only seen that day for the first time, but 
had not even been introduced to her, to accept him as a husband. 
We all looked on his assurance either as more pleasantry or 
the effects of a free circulation of the Loll Shraub, when a 
respectable Veteran Officer, and uncle to the young Gentle- 
man, who had hitherto remained silent, stroked his bald pate 
with his hand, rubbed his chin, and pulling down hig shirt 
Sleeves over his wrists, exclaimed in a confident tone,— 
“Why, Sir, she has no money, that's afact, and [ can swear 
te it, knew her father and mother well, the father might 
bave have been rich, had he not fooled away his cash in 
pictares, books, and fine furniture: he died a young man, leaving 
@ targe family bebind him.” We concladed by exhorting bis 
young relative not to think of it, as it was not an elegible match. 
that as ncither of them had money, and he being a Sabaltern Offi- 
ger, his pay, even were he free from debt (which he mach doubted) 
weuld not pay his wife’s washing, and pathetically described the 
siteation of a Subaliern Officer’s wife with a family, more par- 
ticalarly when separated, by the Army taking the ficld, or any 
Other ordinary accident, 


To my great astonishment, this sage advice and view of the 
case was not only camly and kipdly taken by the youngster, but 
, seemed to have made a deep impression on him, which the un- 
ele perceiving, and not a little flattered at his powers of 
persuasive eloquence, suddenly turned roond and exclaim- 
ed,—** But pray, Tom, why do you not back up to Miss 
» whe has got plenty of moncy, a whole Lac they 
say:—that’s what I would call an eligible match; better 
think of that, since you are determined to marry; you are 
‘ @ sprace young fellow, and I do not see any reason why 
yoa should not sueeeed; you have an equal chance with other 
folks, and love and marriage, you know, always go hand in hand 
when something can be found to make the pot boil. Think of it, 
Tom, think of it seriously; and.you shall have my hest wishes, 
i know, Mr. very well, with whom the young Lady lives ; 
and having some business to settle with him, intend calling to- 
morrow, when I shall take you with me to get introduced, but 
after that, you know you must fight your own way,” 

The conversation here terminated, bat the anxious youth, 
who bad now as completely come in to his uncle’s wishes, as he 
was determinedly adverse to them before, retired from the par- 
ty to muse over the promised introduction to the Fair One the 
succeeding day ; but, poor fellow, he had to experience a sad 
and unlooked-for disappointment, for the uncle, feeling anwell, 














declined going out at all that day, and perhaps forgot the intrd& 


duction altogether. It was now that the devil in human shape 
eame forward ‘with bis abominable engines of mischief, for 
though I grieve to think of it, a gentleman Ihave hitherto al- 
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ways looked upon as a friend, who had been with ug that morning, 
and at the party ia the evening preceding, suddenly left us, 
and calling at the young man’s quarters, dropt a visiting card and 
polite note of iavitation to dinner for that day, in the name of the 
Gentleman with whom the Lady resided, begging of him to evade 
ceremony, and partake of Pot-luck with them, being anxious to 
see and talk with him on some business of his ancle’s, whose 
indisposition he was sorry to hear of. 


Tho’ the parties were totally unknown to each other, the 
youth in no way suspected a Hoax ; and entertaining strong 
feclings of success in regard to the Spinster, without any enquiry 
prepared for the campaign, sent for his hair dresser and a bottle 
of perfume, turned ont his new dress coat, best made boots, &c. 
&c. and at the appointed hour hied away for the hospitable 
mansion, in fall confidenee of a kind reception and an easy 
congaest. The party being small, consisting of the Host and 
Hostness. the young Lady, and two friends who had been duly in- 
vited, dinner was quickly announced, when my young friend 
stratted into the room, bowing and rubbing his hands with every 
feeling of satisfaction. Judge, however, of his astonishment and 
disappointment, when the Host, who had never scen him, and 
knew neither his name or the cause of his intrusion, gave a broad 
stare of surprise, and remained silent, while the Ladies sat mute 
in great amasement at being honored by this unknown guest. 
The stif and child hauteur of the Host could only be contrasted 
with the timidity and bashful astonishment of the gaest, and be- 
tween them no explanation was offered to unravel the mystery, 
till one of the two gentlemen, the invited guests abovementioned, 
perceiving something wroug, and knowing my friend just ‘well 
enough to address him by name, and say how do you do, thus 
intimated his name to the family, 


Without being asked to sit down, the young Gentleman, to 
use his own phrase, “bolted fora chair,” and though far from 
comfortable or at ease, soon became more reconciled with “his 
forlarn condition” in his admiration of the young Lady, who 
sitting opposite to him, he kept continually pestering with “ Per- 
mit me, Maam, to send you some of this or that—allow me the 
honor of drinking wine with you,—will you have afew Pota- 
Toes,” and the like. A more general sort of acquaintance wag 
now established In the party, when the Ladies rose to retire. 
Still no explanation took place, and as the evening advanced, 
the Ladies again entered the room, when Coffee being served the 
party broke up, 


My friend then taking the Host aside, said he was now 
ready to hear any thing he had to-say respecting his unole’g 
affairs —“Your uncle's affairs, Sir,”—replied the astonished Host, 
‘IT know nothing of -your ancle’s affairs’—‘t Why” replied the 
other, — did you not call at my house this morning ?”—“ Me?” 
rejoined the other—“ no, not I—I never called upon you either 
to-day or any other day.” 


A pause now succeeded, when the young Lady interfered, for 
she had been very attentive tg the passing scene, and now wished 
to eject the Son of Mars outof doors “ vi et armis,” pronouncing 
him either drank or mad, bat the Youth resumed, “ Pray, Sir, 
did you not leave at my house this morning a very polite Card of 
invitationto Dinner for this evening ?” “ No Sir,” said the other, ia 
avery angry and suspicious tone * Ididnot ;” when without far- 
ther interrogatory on either side, my friend boited out of the 
house, as much mortified and bewildered as his astonished en- 
tertainers, 


On the following marning the prodaction of the Card and 
spurious Note solved the mystic problem ; but in endeavouring 
to trace the author of this vicious and unbecoming Hoax, who 
if ever discovered, will, I hope, meet with his merited punish- 
ment, some injudiouws friend carried the matter to such a length 
as to convince the Host that the young Gentlemen himself was 
the author of this deep-Inid plan, with the sole object of getting 
introduced into the family, and establishing an acquaintance ia 
this manner, by which an intimacy might be realized. After a 
sharp correspondence on both sides, the two Gcatlemsp met, 
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accompanied by their respective seconds; 
shots were happily induced to shake bands. 


Now, Sir, is this not a nuisance in society, which calls loudly 
for animadversion? Suppose either of the parties had fallen a sa- 
crifice to this vexatious practical joke ; and in aless extended sense 
what annoyance and suspicion does.it not throw into the bosom 
of every social and happy family? indeed, I was so much alarm- 
ed the other day, at the idea of a similar joke being played on 
myself, on receiving as invitation to a Burrah Khana in Chowrin- 
ghee from a Gentleman whom I know only ina slight degree, that 
I first ascertained thro’ the medium of a common friend whether 
it was a true bill or not, before I would commit myself so far as 
to acknowlege the receipt of the Card. Suppose, therefore, that 


this Gentleman had been offended with me for allowing 24 hours 3 


to pass without acknowledging his invitation, I might have there- 
by lost a good friend and many a rood dinner to boot, A set of 
idle fellows are now in Caleutta, I hear, who think of nothing 
else but Hoazing and Quizzing their friends and neighbours, and 
all day long retailing scandal of their own creation, in which 
our fair, good, and amiable Countrywomen are often more or less 
involved ; and even our Calcutta Editors do not escape, for I heard 
this morning of a piece of scandal even about you; but I sup- 
pose you are by this time so accustomed to this as to care as 
little for it as for the North-wind blowing into your Reading 
Room. 


I shall know how to act for myself in these situations ; 
if ever I get Hoaxed or involved in one on the score of a friend, 
provided I find out the Hoaxer; but it may be well to put the 
good people of Calcutta on their guard; and perhaps necessary, 
should the evil continue, to institute a Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Hoaxing. etnachanisitencma 


Dramatic Essay. 


To the Editor of the Journal, 
Sin, 

The erroneous principles which too often guide deci- 
gions on Works of Art, render it an object of some importance 
to define certain rules for the discovery of perfection, and which 
may actin opposition to the false impression made by the glare 
of absard ornament. This is perhaps more required in Drama- 
tic Works than in other productions of the mind; for as they 
consist of various and complicated Scenes that cannot be viewed 
fat one glance, a few happy passages may conceal. from observa- 
tion disgusting deformitics. In Painting, Nature is the great 
model for imitation, and to delineate with justness.is the sammit 
of Art, But the conception of the beaatiful, that presents itself, 
almpss by inspiration, provided the component parts may be 
found in existence, should be hailed as a gtorlous effort of geni- 
us. | Yet if instead of omulating perfection, gaudy colouring is 
stibstituted for the charming tints of nature, and monstrous fi- 
gures) presented—figures that never existed except in the 
heated imagiaation of a bewildered mind—can the beholder he- 
sitate iv pronouncing such works of no value, unworthy regard, 
and of a vicious tendency, by introducing bad taste ? Again, if 
subjects taken from nature and from life, are displayed in an im- 
perfect or distorted state, is it not an injustice to rising Artists, 
and a libel on public judgement, to affix on them the stamp of 
merit ? 

“ Paioters and Poets our indulgence claim, 

Their daring equal, and their art the same, 

I own the indulgence—Soch I give and take, 

But not through Natare’s sacred laws to break.” 


Thus tules are at once established, and afield ample in extent, 
and exhaustiess in store, opened to aspiring Adventures, where 
fancp may conceive, genius execute, and judgement correct, the 
most-chaste and daished productions. 

Iv applying these general principles to Dramatic Works, it 
will.appear,that the, fable should be interesting and probable ; 
ithe sbpcacienmne anna gt speaking in a manner consistex: with 
situation aod rank ¢ excitement to action sufficient ; the .>»- 
posed space of time moderate, and the delinction of © 
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forcible: while none but necessary characters should he in- 
troduced, and no scene admitted that did not tend to unfold the 
plot. 

Tn Tragedy, the language should be elevated, the sentiments 
noble, and the denouement beld and impressive. Great passions 
called into action will cause violent sensations, and itis in using 
and exhibiting to advantage these powerful means, that the talent 
of the poct becomes conspicuous. An inflated style rises to 
bombast, while that which is tame sinks to contempt, .and fails of 
effect. The discriminating mind must therefore suit the style to 
the subject, and vary it according to circumstances, exerting the 
creative God-like privilege of fertilizing the barren, and embellish- 
ing the desolated plains of nature. In analysing the most cele- 
brated productions, it will be found that e¢ery sentence is framed, 
either to make unnecessary display of character, or to lead to 
some circumstance, connected with the catastrophe; and that the 
scenes are so closely connected, that the omission of any part 
would be destructive to the symmetry of the whole. These 
observations are equally applicable to Comedy, except with regard 
to style, which must be reduced to that of common life, and 
should be elegant and witty instead of figurative and_ sublime. 

Perhaps no man ever pourtrayed the workings of the human 
mind with so much force, discrimination, and eloquence as 
Shakespear. Deeply read in the Volames of Nature, all’ her 
beauties, eccentricities, imperfections, and vices were under 
his control. He displayed them with vigor, and whatever he 
touched seems to have been traced by the hands of a Master, 
and coloured by fancy and genius. It has been well observed of 
him by a great literary character, “That he possessed sablime 
traits worthy the greatest Genius; and that Nature had united 
in him all that was noble with much that was low and vulgar.” 
For however we may bend before his mighiy shade, and ac- 
knowledge that 


“The various scenes of changing life he drew, 
“ Exhausted worlds and then imagined new ” 


we cannot deny that there is a strange mixture in mang of his 
works, and in several instances, an unnecessary introduction of 
common and vulgar life, 

Othello appears to be the most perfect of his dramas, the 
fable interesting, the characters finely delineated, and the scenes 
unfolding the plot in regular succession. The whole is action, 
Othello appears open, generous, and intrepid, ard when inform. 
ed of the danger he may have to encounter from the Magnifico’s 
power, he exclaims with the honest pride of a Soldier, 


“ Let him do his spite ; 

My services, which [have done the Signiory 

Shall out-tongue his complaints. ‘Tis yet to know 
(Which when I know that boasting is an honor 

I shall promulgate) I fetch my life and being 

From men of royal siege; and my demerits. 

A May speak unbonnetted to as provd a fortune 
As this, that [ have reach’d: For know, Iago, 
Bat that I loved the gentle Desdemona, 

I would not my wnhoused and free condition, 
Pui inte circumscription and confine, 
For the Sea’s worth” 


Again, in his speech to the Senate, the candour of his nature is dis« 
played in beautiful simplicity. The designing Iago thus dene 
lopes his owa disposition. 


“ Red.— What should I do? Iconfess tomy shame tobe se 
fond ; bat it is notin my virtue to amend it. Jago—Virtue! a fig ! 
Tis in ourselves that we are thus or thus: drown thyself! drown 
eats, and blind puppies! I profess me thy friend. Put moncy.ia 
thy parse; follow these wars; Isay, put money ip thy purse. 
It cannot be that Desdemona shoald long continue her love 
to the foor—put money in thy purse—nor he his to her. 
It was a violent commencement, and thou shalt see an answerable 
; qnestration ; put money in thy purse, If sanctimony and a 
a yege betwixt an erring Barbarian and a guper-subtile Ve- 
r ‘a> 0% sot too hard for my wits, and alf the tribeof hell, thea 
‘halicopey acess therefore make money.” 
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Here is at once exhibited, in trae light, the total want of moral 
principles, the deep designs, and the artful manners of the wily 
speaker. 

The Drunken Scene is finely conceived, and executed in the 
most finished style. The appearance of Othello is truly Drama- 
tic, and the art of Iago beantifal displayed. The hour midnight, 
the place the Court and Guard of Safety, while the ront and. ¢con- 
fusion disturbs even the General—who entering, éxclaims 


* Hold, for your lives, 

Why how now ? ho! from whence ariseth this, 

Are we turn’d Turks; and to ourselves do that, 

Which heaven hath forbid the Ottomites? 

For Christian shame, put by this barbarous brawl, 

He who stirs next, to carve forth his own rage, 

Holds his soul light; He dies upon his motion. 

Silence that dreadful bell, it frights the isle from her pro- 
priety. 

Honest Iago, that look’st dead with grieving, 

Speak, who began this ’—On thy love I charge you.” 


After this, follows the repentance of Cassio and the insidi- 
ons advice of Iago, all leading to the consummation of his pro- 
jects. The plans of Iago commence their effects in the third act, 
where taking advantage ef every little incident, by artful ques- 
tions, by half uttered sentences, and by appearing desirous of con- 
cealing that which he is anxious to reveal, he filled the mind of 
O-hello by turns with curiosity, distrust, and jealousy, Upon secing 
Cassio quit Desdemona, he says. 


“ Jago.—Ah! Like not that. 

Othello,— What dost thou say? 

Iugo.—Nothing, my Lord —or if—I know not what, 

Othello. —Was not that Cassio parted from my wife? 

Jugo.—Cassio, my Lord! Nosure Icannot think that he 

would steal away so guilty like seeing you coming — 

Othello.—I do believe it was he, 

Then, after the interview with Desdemona, and her solicita- 
tion for Cassio, he renews the subject. 


Tage.—My Noble Lord ! 
Othe'lo. —What dost thou say Iago? 
Iago.—Did Michael Cassio when yqu woo'd my lady know of 
your love? 
Orhello.-—He did from first to last: Whv do vou ask? 
7 go. —But for the satisfaction of my thought, no farther harm, 
Orhello.—Why of thy thouczht, Tago? 
Inqo. —1 did not think he had been acquainted with her, 
Orhe'lo,—Oh! yes; and went between us very often, 
Taoo.— Indeed ! 
Othel/o,—_Indeed ! —indeed :. discernest thou aoght in that? 
is he not honest? 
Iago.— Honest, my Lord? 
Othello. — Honest! ay honest, 
Inco.—My Lord, for aught I know, 
Othello.—What dost thou think? 
Fago.—Think ? my Lord. 
Othello. —Think? my Lord, 
By heaven he echoes me 
As if there were some monster in his thoughts 
Too hideous to be shown—Thou dost mean something.” 


Here suspicion is excited, and led through fears and doubts to 
dreadful certainty. i 

«* Othello. —By heaven I'll know thy thoughts. 

Jago.—You cangot, if my heart werein your hand, and shall 

not while.in my custody. 

Othello,—Ha! 

Jago.—Oh! beware, my Lord, of jealousy ; 
It is a green ese’d monster which doth make 
The meatit feeds on: that cuckold lives in bliss 
Who certain of his fate loves not his wronger: 
But oh, what damned minutes tells he o'er 


t 4 “t ,» », Who dotes yet doubts, suspects yet strongly loves. 
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Othello.—O misery ! 

Jago,—The poor and content, is rich, and rich enough. 
But riches endless, is as. poor as winter, 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor. 
Good heaven! the-souls of all my tribe, defend 
From jealousy.” 

With consummate art, the mind has been imperceptibly led 
forward until itis involved in the most borrible passion that 
can afflict the human heart, and by this means impelled to the 
completion of the catastrophe. The ahoye selections,“however 
admirable, are not made to display the beauttes of Shakespear ; 
their object is to shew his knowledge of human natare, and his 
manoer of conducting dramatic dialouge, and keeping the great 
train of mental exhibition in view. ‘ 


Thas we see in Othello, the victim, passing through ‘various 
gradations, and Lago, like a Magician, exciting, or restraining 
the action, without any other power than a vicious heart, a ma- 
lignant disposition, and a knowledge of the passions of man. 


Under the head of unity of action, comes the shape and 
form of the play, while language or poetry may be considered the 
dress and ornament. But if the body is unformed it isin vain 
to decorate it with splendid trappings, for the lustre of such ha- 
biliments can only attract an attention, that may be tarned with 
disgust, to contemplate the vain glory of adorning deformity. 


After the general outlive has been sketched, the acts will 
form divisions, and the scenes sub-diyisions, each connected 
with, and flowing from acommonsource, Here the power of the 
Dramatist is required, in invention and arrangement; bat whee 
the judgement has decided on these points, the higher functions 
of the intellect must be exercised. Then the imagination may 
soar to sublimity, the fancy may flatter in gay ciroles, wit 
may sparkle, and humour may be admitted, But these mast be 
proverly applied used'as light, shade, and colouring, and kept 
within the boands of dicretion. 

When these principles are anvlied for the purpose of ‘eriti- 
cising a Drama, the fable or plot must be examined, which should 
be probable and interesting: then the scenes and acts, which 
shoald be combined, appropriate, and-necessary. If these flow 
into each other, in the natural course of events, the form may be 
considered perfect. 


Hereafter, perhans a:critical review may be undertaken, of 
the beauties and errors of our celebrated Dramatic Poets, in the 
most exalted department of their art; bat at present a mere out- 
line, a limited sketch of the first principles of Criticism for the 
formation of taste is alone intended. 

Having proceeded thus far, the literary department bee 
comes the subject of consideration, and the justness of the dia- 
logues, the provriety of the sentiments, and the maintenarce of 
the individuality of characters, through the various vicissitades 
to which they may be subject, must be strictly observed. Ef 
these are perfect, the beauties of the composition in particular 
passages may be examined. Here the views expand, and if 
Genins anfolds its powers, keeping within the modesty of Na- 
tare, and only revealing those parts that charm, without offend- 
ing the delicacy of taste, the production may be deemed worthy 
of support and applause, As these remarks are limited io their 
extent, many striking circumstances are ndt noticed, because 
their application would lead from general principles to particular 
rules. 

But objections miy be made, and perhaps it will be assere 
ted, that taste is an arbitrary power of the mind, that it res 
jects all control, and is only subject to its own capricious opi- 
nions, To refute this argument we need only consult the pro- 
gress of our own mind in forming a judgement apon works of art, 
and we shall find that we view and compare with Natare, and in 
proportion to the correctness of the representation, either ap- 
prove or cefisure,”'. ©) © 


Even the most untatored ruatic wilt he strnck with an iny 
perfect picture of the acenes with which he is familiar ; yet let him 
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be made acquainted with more finished and juster representa- 
tions, and his taste being improved, he will soon despise that 
which he before admired, 


The Poetis in fact am Artist, he delineates Natare in her , 


highest and most dignified state; The soul of man is poartrayed, 
its passions and its wanderings are represented in all their shades 
and coloors; and according as our judgement is formed, by a 
atudy ofthe great model from which he has copied, like the 
fustic, we shall be guided either by justice or error in our 
decision. 
That there are various degrees of taste must be acknow- 
fedged ; for even setting aside the difference of mental powers in 
_ individuals, and the advantages of discipline, still the facalties 
of the miad, as the powers of the body, will be improved by eda- 
cation, and strenghtened by exercise ; while total neglect will 
deprive them of force, or permit them to fall into ruin. 


CRITICUS. 


Walue of the Long-Bow, 
To the Biitor of the Journal. 





& 

* Allow me, should you not have heard of them before, to 
bring to your notice the newly invented and altogether-to-be-un- 
equalled Caoutchouc-Long-Bow, warranted to stretch to any 
Jength required, and the never-to-be-rivalled-in-excellence the 
Patent Telescopic Arrow, with innamerable slides, to draw out ad 
infinitum ; these inventions, when they become generally known, 
are likely to prove a great source of amusement to the Public. 


The Bow and Arrrow have always been formidable in the 
hands of the Buglish, more particulurly the Long Bow, whichis a 
great favorite with all classes; indeed it is truly delightful to see 
the numbers who have acquired the greatest facility and dex- 
Rerity io the handling of it. 


This admirable invention, however, of the Caoutchoue-Long- 
‘Bow, (which has been produced, [ understand, by the united abili- 
ties of several men of science), will Ihave no doubt ina short 
time supersede the use of the common old Long-Bow, it being so 
extremely easy to acquire perfection in the ase of it, and its 
power and capability of extention surpassing every thing of the 
kind hitherto known, 


Tt is mach to be regretted that some of your Correspondents 
have not provided themselves with this new invention. On read- 
ing, a few days since, an account of a storm at the New Canton- 
ments of Kumpta, [I could not help wishing the writer had 
possessed a real Caoutchouc.’ The description was very tolerable, 
eertainly, bat Sir, it was merely a Long-Bow ; indeed he does not 
seem to pull even it with all bis might, if he had, the poor Native 
Officer who was carried asleep on his bed from the lines to the 
edge of the river, might easily have been shot right across to the 
opposite bank—O! had he had a veritable Caoutchouc, what 
havoc he might have made! A single twang could have levelled 
half the bungalows at the place, swept away all the tents, and 
shivered them to atoms and carrying away whole Battalions, not 
merely across the river, hut to any part of the world he might 
wish to have them stationed, This, with a few inferior touches of 
the bow string, to fill up intervals, might have been worked up to 
a storm awfully sublime and grand. Pray, Sir, recommend his not 
delaying to provide himself with one of these most-excellently- 
gontrived-and,yentirely-new inyented Caoutchoye Long- Bows. 


The Biitor of the Nacrore Gazetre would also derive 
considerabie advantage by exchanging his present Bow for one of 
Jatter kind ; he uses the Long- Bow pretty well, but wants that pe- 
culiar knack of pulling it, which is so necessary to make it tell; 
now the Caoutchouc Long- Bow is so much more flexible that it does 
not require any great abilities to draw it to the utmost pitch, and 


ghe weakest person may use it with considerable effect. / 
‘J di, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 
June 1, 1822, CROSS-BOW, 
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Barney McLeary’s Alarm, 


“ Ob Liberty! jolly old girl! 

In dear little Ireland, you know, 

You tanght me to love you so well, 

They voever shall make me your foe!” 
Dear Ma, Bortor, — 
An invocation to a Goddess, whom as an 
Trishman, I can have but little acquaintance with, is rather a 
roundabout way of beginning an Epistle, but for the life of me 
I can’t come straight to the poigt by any other road; so you 
mast e’en let me travel as I please, and as for the “ jolly old 
girl,” good lack to her in all ber Proteus shapes, not one of my 
countrymen ever loved proof Potsheen half so well as I adore 
the very shadow of her elastic farm, although it’s upwards of 
22 years since we met. She left Ireland about the year 1800, in 
consequence of an unnataral marriage between that Country 
and a Sister kingdom, and afterwards resided for some years in 
England, but the noisy jade kick'd up such a row amongst the 
Albion boys, that it became at last a matter of state necessity, 
to stop her mouth. I believe she has since been seen on the Con- 
tinent, but a league being formed against her there, by the rulers 
of the land, she was obliged to fly, or rather to hide herself in 
Spain; where her votaries, to use the figure of a great living ora- 
tor, now openly “stand prostrate’ at her shrine. The active 
Goddess is at present inciting the Greeks. 

To snatch from the ashes of their sires 
An ember of their former fires.” 

And E hope that ember will kindle a flame that will clear the land 
of every circumcised intruder, and make it as pure and fresh ag 
new churned buttermilk, and if I were there, by St. Patrick, I’¢ 
be after fanning it myself, 

I jast perceive that I’ve not yet said a word, at all at all, 
about my intimacy with the Heroine of my tale. You must know 
some 23 years ago, Sergeant O'Cloghorty, whilst my heart wag 
swimming tn whisky, and my hands full of emptiness, slyly 
slipp’d 5 vellow boys into my open fist, which quite involunta- 
rily closed apon them, without an order from its master, and the 
spalpeen the next morning had the impudence to tell me that I 
had listed. Faith, my honey, replied I, without saying a word 
to him; as for the bounty, I scorn to effend his Majesty. God 
bless him! by returning it, ‘but about being a Soldier we shall 
see; and gure enough before evening, I was a good forty miles 
off, footing it away at the sign of the Mullingar Heifer, to the 
tune of “Groves of Blarney,” and whilst the blunt lasted twas 
Liberty and I that were inseparable companions, Having given 
this brief sketch of my military career, I shall at once enter 
into the cream of my narrative, whilst sipping slops last evening 
at Mr. Teddy O’Grallanock’s, a Cousin of his, dropt io, the con- 
versation immediately turned upon the news of the day, and 
Teddy’s Cousin, to my great sorrow, told us that the Commander 
in Chief had issued an order to forbid the discussion of ail 
Military crievances in the public priats, and threaten all Officers 
thus offending with suspeusiog, and ultimate dismissal from 
the Service. It may be all very proper that grievances should flow 
through the legitimate sources, to the fountain head, and jf not 
redressed there, that they should remain in “ stata qgo.” I never 
trouble my head about these matters, as they don’t concern me, 
but Iam afraid they may bother a bit af arelation of mine, in the 
Military line, who, like all our family, is aflicted with the furor 
scribendi, and for ought I know to the centrary, may be one of 
your Correspondents, I can’t bear the thoughts of suspexsion, 
since two Scions of our house were sefved that same trick, at 
the front of Ghozheen Gaol, (Lucius and Roger McLeary,) just 
for shooting aa Exciseman. [ hope the poor lad will keep him- 
self clear of that noose, and I want to be after telling him, through 
the medium of your Paper, to take things as they are, for the 
devil a bit will all the row that he can kick up, make them as 
they ought tobe, andif he do not mind his eye, the Authorities will 
be cutting his toollap, no joke in these hard times. I shall 
conclude with this truism, that I am, my dear Mr. Ejitor, 


Your sincere and hearty Friend, 
Durrumtollah, May 11, 1822, BARNEY McLEARY, 
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till 10 o’clock this morning. 
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endian. News, 


Bombay, June 1, 1822, — The Trial of the traverse, 
the Ist information against Mr, Hockley, still continues to en- 
gage the anxious attention of Uie Coart. The case on the part 
of the prosecution was closed esterday aftecaqpen. Mr. Ayrton, 
by permission of the Court, thea commenced ,{ tefgnec, and 
after commenting with great acuteness and ingenuity for above 
‘two hours on the first 12 counts, requested fo be allowed to finish 
his address this day; which bcing granted, the Court adjourned 


It is not necessary to inform our readers at the Presidency 
th at-early on Tuesday morning the rain fell pretty freely accom- 
panied with some lightning and thunder ; and that there has been 
gome severe showers since: we mention; however, the circum- 


stance of this early commencement of the S. W. Monsoon, by 
way of reeord. 


At a meeting of the Highland Society held on the 28th inst. 
the/fallowing gentlemen were unanimously elected Members of 
that Institution, viz) Henry Meriton, Esq. Lieutenant George 


Grant, Honorable Company’s Marine, and Thomas Scoular, Esq. 
of the Medical Establishment. 


We have been requested to insert the following paragraphs: 
* On Sunday morning, the 26:h ult. the Mareschal Correa, 
the Chancellor of the Supreme Court of Judicature of Goa, Lou- 


reiro, and the Judges of the same Court, Magalhains, Rocha and 
Abreo, landed at this. port from the Patemar Boat Burcotrtv, 


from Goa. whence they were suddenly expelled by order of the : 


Government. These Gentlemen are of the first respectability of 
Goa, three of them having heen Members of the Constitutional 
Government, installed in the month of September last. By the 
intelligence commuaicated through this and other channels, and 


by letters of some English Officers, it would seem that that coun- $ 
_ try is left to the horrors of anarchy and disorder. 


Besides the 
abovementioned Gentlemen, it is said that the Archbishop Pri- 
mate and Gen. Godinho, will meet a similar expulsion. Above 
a hundred inhabitants, and amongst,them many Vicars and per- 
sons of distinction, were lying in the dungeons of Goa, by order 
of Government, without any communication being allowed to 
them. Some horses had been robbed, many people wounded 
and ill treated by the Soldiers, and no persons could pass along 
the street of Pangem, without being insulted. Several indivi- 
duals had left the country, and others were putting themselves 
in readiness to do the same with all possible speed. 


From thesé intelligences it may be concluded that of all the 
Portnguese dominions, in which the Constitutional Government 
is adopted, Goa is actually the most unhappy. 


From the Portuguese Journals it appears, that the Cortes 
of Portugal continues to act with the same energy and wisdom 
with which it began; the reform of abuses of the former adminis- 
tration is going on ia all its branches, nothing escaping the fore- 


sight of its deputies. —Amongst many others we find the following 
remarkable decree. 


“ Don Joaé &ce.—do hereby make known to all my subjects 
that the Cortes have decreed the following : 


The Cortes, &c, having decreed under this date the form of 
Government and administration of the Provinces of Brazil, in 
soch a manner that the continuation of the residence of the 
Prince Royal at Rio de Janeiro is not only unnecessary, but even 
indecorous to his rank; and consideriug at the same time how 
convenient it is to the interests of the nation that His Royal 
Highpess may travel through the enlightened countries in order 
to obtain that knowledge that is necessary to enable him hereaf- 
ter to fill with dignity the Portuguese Throne, respectfully desire 
to acquaint the King, they have resolved the following. 

Ist. 
Portugal. 
2d, That His Royal Highness, after his arrival in Portugal, 

mav go incognito travelling about the ourts and Kingdoms of 
spain, France and England, being attended by such persons 


That the Prince Royal do return immediately to 
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; endowed with knowledge and virtues, and attached to the con- 


stitutional system, as His Majesty may be pleased to appoint. 
Pago of Cortes the 29th Sept. 1821. 


Wherefore I do hereby order, that it may be made known 
to all the authorities of these Kingdoms, and its dependencies, 
for their information. Given at the Palace of Queluz Ist of 
Oct. 1821. 

(Signed) I the KING, 


with his Secretary, JOZB DE SILVA. CARVALHO, 


——_—- 


Madras Courier Office, Friday, June 7, 1822.—No arrivals 
from sea have taken place. 
We are hanpy to announce that the Review of the Artillery 


on Wednesday was inevery respect interesting and gratifying 
to all descriptions of spectators. 


There had been some rain daring the previous night, which 
laid the dast, and although the ground was in some places rather 
heavy, it was, generally speaking, in good order, 

A little before fiye o’clock, Sir Edward Barnes in his Excel- 
lency the Commander in Chief’s carriage, accompanied by Co- 
lonel Conway the Adjutant General, and followed by most of the 
Staff Officers, arrived near to the Parade Ground of the Foot Ar- 
tillery, and after monnting their horses proceeded to the Patade, 
where the Foot Artillery were drawn up in line: after passing 
along the front and rear, Sir Edward was pleased to express his 
admiration at their appearance, and then galloped off to the 
ground of the Horse Artillery, 

The three Troops were drawn op in line. The coup d’ceil was 
very imposing —after the costomary salute, passing in review at 
a walk and a second time in atrot, they commenced their evolu- 
tions. Nothing could exceed the rapidity and precision of their 
movements and firings —notwithstanding the earliness of the hoar 
and the distance of the gronad, the scene was enlivened by the 
beauty of many distinguished females. Atthe conclusion of this 
saperb military spectacle, the Major General rode to the front 
and addressed himself to Colonel Noble as nearly as we could 
collect to the following effect ; “ Colonc) Noble—I.am very mach 
obliged to you for the honer you have done me in permitting me 
to see the Corps under your command—the cratification I can 
assure you has been great, and I hope it will not be consiuered 
as presumptuous ia wy saying that the performance this day, the 
fine appearance of the men, the good condition of the horses, 
and the general equipment of the men and horses does yourself 
and all ranks the highest credit.” 

After the Review a very large party assembled at the resi- 
dence of Colonel and Mrs, Freese, and partook of a sumptuous 
dejeané.— Courier 


Letter from Oude.—Extract of a Letter from Oude, 10th 
June 1822 :—Major Faithfull’s Detachment broke up on the 3rd 
instant, on which day the several Corps composing it proceeded 
towards their respective Cantonments. Two 18 pounders and 
two 8-inch mortars remain at Pertabghar in buildings prepared 
for their reception, for the purpose of overawing the Zumundars 
in the neighbouring districts. Pirtie Pal is still in the ficld near 
the Jionpoor Border, with a nomber of followers, who disperse 
on any of our Troops approaching them. Some Companies of 
the Ist Batt. 14th Native Infantry, and the Pertabghur 6-pounder 
are now out against Pirtie Pal, but as the finances of the latter 
are said to be getting low, it is supposed his followers will soon 
leave him. We are all delighted at our breakiog up. The wri- 
ter of the strictures on Oude, who has roused a hornet’s nest 
round his ears in the Tories of Lucknow, need entertain no fear 
of his assertions being refated, for he has only to Appeal to the 
Officers of Major Faithfuil’s Detachment, (which consisted’ of 
nearly 2000 men), and they will certify under their respective 
hands and seals that the Government of Oude is radically bad; 
that the present system has in view only the interests of the So- 
vereign and his retrainers, while the subjects are merély consi- 
dered as somany Machanics, so many members of the "Swinish 


multitude, in fine, for whom the husks of the fruit of their labour 
are good enough. 
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The gales from the Eastward mentioned in my last, broke 

up on the 11th instant, by suddenly shifting from E. to W. N. W. 

and continued to blow fresh from that quarter. During the 

24 hours on the 12th we had fine weather—hot and sultry. On the 

13th and 14th squall of rain in the evening, with thunder and 

light:inc. Yesterday a very heavy fall for nearly two hours, 

which for some time gave the face of the country the appearance 

. of inundation: the River has rapidly risen, and continues rising, 

which mast greatly endanger the Indigo Plantio some situations, 
particularly the Char and Low Lands, 


The admirers of the Drama, I regret to add, are aboat to be 
deprived of the rational amnsement of the Theatte. The state 
of uncertajnty in which His Majesty’s 17th Resiment of Foot is, 
relative to removal, preparatory to their embarkation for Europe, 
together with the loss of several of the Performers, has Induced 
the Managers to close the performances. This will be sensibly 
felt in a small society, where the sources of amusement are con- 
tracted, and to which the exertions of the Managers and the 
Performers having so amply contributed will render His Ma- 
jesty’s 17th Regiment to be long remembered with a sensation of 
regret for their loss. 

The Farewell Pieces are to be the Farce of the “ Boarnine 
Houser, ox Five Hours at Brtenton:” Ballet of “ Wittiam 
Te.” and “Tue Spoitep CuiLp” to take place on Friday the 
21st instant. 

T am, Sir, Your most obedient Servant, 


Berhampore, Ju’ ¢ 16, 1822. M—. 


Sufferers in Backerqunae. 


' To the Editor of the Journal. 
Sir, 





Having heard the opinions of several intelligent and 
benevolent Friends, relative to the Subscriptions now going on 
for the Relief_of the unfortunate Sufferers in the District of Back- 
ergange, Fam apprehensive thatthe belief that Government have 
used every means for their assistance will deter many from consi- 
dering it expedient for Individuals to come forward on this afllict- 
ing occasion, 

The Government have already sent sapplies of Grain, and 
other articles of Food ; and will ao doubt adopt liberal measures 
for alleviating the distress of the people of that Zillah, possibly 
by granting a boanty for the importation of grain, and other 
requisites; but where so many of the Iahabitants have lost their 
all, and numbers of Widows and Orphans are no doubt left, from 
whence are these to find means for purchasing the necessaries of 
life, even were they procurable at half price? and far less at the 
rates they will probably be sold for, 


It may he said, that the Public Aathorities will be autho- 
rized to distribute gratis to those who are unable to purchase ; 
but admitting this to be the case, most people will coucar in 
allowing that it is mo easy matter to apply charitable Funds 
judiciously, even on ordinary occasions; and what would it be 
for afew Pubiie Individuals to distribute the Bounty of Govern- 
ment amongst the Safferers of four Lacs of People, many of whose 
cases would of course have to be represented through the Native 
Aumillah t6 the Civil Aathorities, who woald probably not have 
leisure for months to come, to hear and ascertain the correctness 
of the reports that, would be made ; and in the mean time thou- 
sands and tens of thousands might be starving. 


* Under ‘those circumstances, would it not materially con- 
tribute to the prompt relief of the Sufferers, if the Committee 
proposed to, be formed, were to enconrage Individuals, both Eu- 
ropeans and Natives, whose avocations would admit of it, and who 
are kaown to be capable and worthy of such a trust, to proceed 
Sorthwith to the scene of distross,. with @ suitable supply of Cash 
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cases cheerfully undertake it without any pecuniary renumera- 
tion but theit actual expenses, as the satisfaction of their own 
hearts would amply reward them; and Government would 
no doubt encourage such exertions by granting their counte- 
nance and assistance, should the Funds sabseribed by Individa- 
als be unequal to the laudable cause in view. 


In conclusion, tho’ we might confidently expect that Go- 
vernmeot would readily furnish all that could be required to re- 
lieve its distressed subjects, afier such a fatal visitation, even 
wereit to amount to lacs and lacs, yet this should surely not 
induce « generous Community to with-hold their mite from a 
traly landable: Charity, which would not only be instramental 
in relieving thousands of their distressed fellow creatures, bat 
also in convincing the Natives of the land entrusted to oar charge 
by the great Director of the Universe, that we are alive to their 
sufferings; and heace with the blessing of Providence, may be- 
come the happy means of enduing them with a more lively 
feeling for the sufferings of each other, which it must be admitted 
they are in general sadly deficient in, from various causes that 
it is unnecessary for me to dwell on. 


With my fervent prayers, (and we may trast those of ma-. 
ny of the community) for the saccess of the me ritorious, endea-, 
vours for the relief of the numerous sufferers on the present oc- 
casion; in which your JourNat has so promptly taken a lauda- 
able part, as will oo doubt be admitted and applaaded by all 
parties, 

T am, Sir, your obedient Servant, ‘“ 


June 21, 1822, A SUBSCRIBER, 


No’e.—We cannot omit to state our entire concurrence in the opi- 
nion of the benevolent Writer of the above, that whatis tobe done 
should be done quickly. The singular pretence of delay arged by those 
who desire first to know the exact extent of tie misery-that exists, aad 
the manner in which the funds are to be applied to its relief before they 
will coatribate any thing to their aid, is one that cannot be reawhably 
supported, Wich all the activity that could be. exerted, many humag 
beings would probably expire from w int, before supplies could arrive ; 
bat if pecuniary aid be withheld till the exact amonnt of the distress be 
known, it will b~ of little nse to the living, and had better be reserved 
to do funeral hohors to the dead.—Ep. 








Gensaliy Paper. 


Contents of the Suncrav Cowmoopy, No. XXIX, 


1. 2. Advertisements. 3. Bankroptcy in the Barrah Bazar. 4. A 
gentleman thrown down by the violence of the wind while driving ina 
baggy through Balvya Ghaut on last Saturday. 5. Two boys dtowned in 
a tank in the village of Chingre Ghants in the twenty-four: pergannatrs, 
6. An acconnt of a kidua,per'’s murdering a gicl of nine years in Bho- 
banypoor. 7. Destruction-of the plantations of Indigoin Jessore. 8, 
Trial of the Daroga of Khidderpoor for having raised some tax by fice, 
from the cow-seilers of Gohata. 9. A Tiger killed im the village of 


Mashend. 10. Death of an infant in Burdwan suffocated by its mo." 


ther’s right breast being laid apon its face while asleep. 11. Destract 
tive pestilence in Batavia. 42.-Two Moosuimanees crushed trider'a’ 
house at Emambog in Wellington square. 13. Eleven boats lost! on! 
the way to Bryndabon a place of great sanctity.| 14. An aceount of'a 
prostitute being bit in the cheek by a desperate gallant, 15. A thief 
in Eogiand caught in a rat-trap, 16. ‘A certain person's repentaace for 
his sins. 17. Letter from a correspunient repfoaching those who 
attempt to find fant with the Cowntoboy. 
the Summacuar CHunpaima. 19. Treachery of a friend in Ailehabad, 
to whose care an iatimate friend of his had entrusted his wite wheu 
going to trade in Patna. 


., COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 


BUY.) CALCUTTA. (SEL. 
2 ©0421 On LondonG months sight, per Sicca Rapees 2 l a2} 
Bombay 30 days sight, per L100 Bombay Rupees 92 * 


Madras ditto, 96 « 98 Sa. Rs, per 100 Madras Rupees * 
Bills on Court of Ditectors 12 months sight, 18 4 20 per cent, 


Hl 


18. Ridiculing the E-litor of * 
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Defence of Old Maids. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 





Sir, ‘ 
The obstinate non-arrival of Ships with fresh news from 
England, obliges you to fill up a good deal of the first Sheets of 
your portly quarto with Selections of old News; and, as I gather, 
from what you say this morning, that you do not soon mean to 
have another brush at the Cobwebs, perhaps you may find spare 
roam in your latter sheets to reprint an occasional letter on sub- 
jects which may interest your readers, or may bear upon topics 
which are under present discussion by your original correspon- 
deuts, 


Much has appeared lately in the JourNat concerning mar- 
riage, spinsters, and old maids, Will you give place to the 
pleadings of one of the latter class, in defence of her sisterhood, 
which was published ia a little periodical work ia Baogland not 
very long ago ? 

Your’s obediently, 
SECOND-HAND. 





Calcutta, June 21, 1822. 


IR 
Ws To you I apply, as to a person of known humanity, to 
take up your penin acause which would do you no dishonor, 
and which’! do not fear that you should disdain; the defence of 
Old Maids, 


Old Maid is, I am sorry to say it, commonly used asa 
term of reproach: an Old Maid is an object of general ridicale; 
and is there not injustice and even cruelty in this? Do people 
speak of curiosity, of prudery, of seandal, or of ill-temper, they 
speak of them as the common attributes of an Old Maid. From 
my own experience I have not found that these ill qualities are 
more common to Old Maids than to others; nay, one of the most 
amiable women whom I know is an Old Maid; and the most pry- 
ing, scandal-loving, and ill-tcapered womaao that I know, or ever 
did know, has been twice married, 


An Old Maid may have a kind and affectionate heart, she 
might have been an excellent wife and a tender mother; proba- 
bly she may have survived her parents, her brothers and sisters 
may have married and dispersed about the world, and she be 
left alone ; she has no power to make one human being happy ,— 
bo ove studies to make der happy Thereis no one to whom she 
is the nearest and dearest ; nose take an interest inher pursuits, 
no one desires that she should take an interest in theirs: her 
heart is like the dove which Noah sent forth from the ark ; it is 
lone and weary, and can find no place of rest, 


She sees a mother smile upon the child she presses to her 
bosom ; and she at the happy sight smiles too, but she smiles sad- 
ly, for she has no dear child to press to her bosom. She sees the 
young mother present her new-born babe to the hasbaod whom 
she loves, she smiles at their happiness, but oh, how her heart 
sickens! she too has loved, loved deeply ; he whom she loved is 
lost to her for ever; in that moment the sweetest dreams of 
early hope strike upon her heart,—they never can be realized ; 
_the tears are in her eyes, she stoops to kiss the child, and so she 
hides them ; she would not obtrade her soir ws upon the happiuess 
of suchamoment. Must the privation of domestic happiness 
be yet further embittered by prejudices’ Must unkindness and 
scorn be heaped on her who has none te soothe ber? How 
many unhappy unions have been formed from a.fear of en- 
countering the mortifications attendant on a single life! I have 
aot found that the faults attributed to Old Maids, are at all more 
common to them than to others; but were it so, we might believe 
that the stigma which resis upon them may tend to injare the 
temper ; and we might consider too, that they have not that strong 
incentive to the correction of natural foibles, which may infla- 
ence happier women, Singleness of life in women should be 
respected as misfortune, for it is rarely the effect of a free choice; 
it is almost always occasioned either by pecuniary difficulties, 
by an unfortunate atjachwent, or by such defigiency. of personal 
attractions as leaves it not to their choice at all. 
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You, Sir, whose admiration of feminine beauty is yet sur- 


' passed by your love of human kindness, will not, I am convinced, 


refuse to consider a subject in, which, so large a portion of the 
female world is interested. I have but faintly hinted at the mor- 
tifications to which an Old Maid is exposed; but could I have 
found heart to do it, I could have related a history which would 
draw tears from sterner eyes than yours, and excite feelings of 


sympathy even for 
o AN OLD MAID. 


Persian and Mindoostanee Papers. 


Contents of the JAMAJAHANAMA, No, VIII, 





Hindee.—3—Hunting party ia England.—2~—Ano Account of the 
Asiatic Society held in Chowringhee. —3— Debates of the French Minis- 
try at Paris. Persian.—1— Reports respecting the Kingof Eugland's 
visit to France.—2—Peace between Turkey aud Russia.—3—Adver- 
tisement respecting the Cultivation of Coffee iu Ladia, —4—Constructi- 
on of a new Public Road.—5— Resignation of the Governor General of 
India, —6—Changes in the Province of Asseercudda in the Dhekan.—7, 
An account of the ravages occasioned by the late tempest in Bhogul- 
pore.—8—A Destructive Fire in Gualior.—9—An account of a Sepoy be- 
ing wounded by a Tigér near Cawnpore.—10—Au account from Bena. 
res of a man’s selling the wife of a friend.—11—Dr. Wallich’s success in 
the growing of Coffee. —12—Two Natives found in the Zillah of Nuddia, 
severely wonnded,-—13 —Departure of Major Faithfull from Luckoow to 
correct the Zemindar of the district. 








Contents’ of the Jamasamanama, No. IX, 





Hindee.—Spiritlessness of the Natives, who prefer beggary to em. 
ployment. Persian. — An account of the Velocipede,—Return of the 
King ot England from his tour to Hanover.—An account of a mah mure 
dering his wife.—4—Refractory conduct of the Soldiers of Scindeah.— 
6—Construction of an Iron Bridge over the Rivulet of Tallygunge, - 6 — 
Loss of a boat, by which three Europeans were drowned. 7—Contra- 
diction of Mc. Harvington’s death,—8—Execntion at: Nagpore.—9— 
Deficiency of weight in the sale of Fire Wood.—10—Bankruptey— 
Benares.—11—Governmeut Orders for the recal of the Glasgow.—12— 
Major Faithfull’s operations in Oude.—13—Objectbons of the Editor te 
the insertion of a letter bearing no signature. —14—Letter from an Of 
fieer, attached‘to Major Faithfuli’s party.—15—An account of the Dawks 
being pinadered on its way to, Lucknow. 








Contents of the JAMAJAHANAMA, No, X, 

Hindee.— 1—Execution of a mau in Eugland for the marder of his 
brother. Perstan.—1 -Change in the Ministry of Great Britain. —3—~ 
Allowances established by the Court of Directors. —3—Present of 100@ 
Rupees made to the Agricultural Society. —4 —Increase of Sharks in the 
River.—5 —Badge instituted by the Nabob of Oude.—6 —Contents of 
a Letter from Coustantinopie.—7 — Victory of the Dutch at Palembange 
—8 —A woman having poisonedher hasband at Azimabad.—-9— Letter 
written by an English Gentleman trom Shajahanabad —t0—Appre.° 
hensions respecting tne detention of vessels at Rangoon, —L1—Appointe 
ment of a Governor to the City of Mo.cow.-12—Fire at, the Powdere 
mills near Paltha. —13—Robbery committed by the Pindaries at Malwa 
ou the Government Treasury.—14 - Death of Mr. Chastenay, 





Contents of the JaMASAMANAMA, No, XI, 

Persian.—1—Address to the King on opening the Parliament.<« . 
2—Disturbances in the Sonth of Ireland. 8—Trial for Conspiracy in 
England.—4—Affairs 6f Luckwow —5—Distarbatces in Lucknow,—6— 
Appointment of a new Governor General) and Chief Justice in India, 
—7—The Marqnes of Weilesic'y’s arrival’ in Ireland-—8~- Some People 
strack by lightning’ in the vicinity of Calcutta,+—9—BSale of new Per. 
sian Publications, —10— Appointment of a Private Secretary to Governe 
ment.—11—-A Hindoo embracing the Mahomedan Faith iw Lahore,—12 | 
—Stormy weather in, Bundlecnnd.—18—Despatch from Bombay ree. 
pecting the movements of the Rus-ians. 

Contents of the JAMAJAHANAMA,No. XIT, 

Persian.—1—Further accounts of depredations committed in Onde, 
2 Bank of Bengal. 3 Rewards to Company's Writers, 4 Appointment 
of Sir Edward Paget, as Gommander in Chief of the Army in India. & 
Coutempt of the Zemindars for the Sepoys of the Nabob of Oude, 6 
An account of the Pirates at Nancowrie. 7 Assaults committed at 
Lucknow. 8 A Tiger catryiog off a boy in rhe neighbourhood of Dhaca, 
® Robbery at Barrackpore, 10, Loss of am American Ship from being \ 
struck by a Whale, 
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Contents of the JaMAJAHANAMA, No. XIII. 





1. Editorial Remarks, 2. Ratification of the intelligence from 
Onde, published in a foregoing Paper. 3. Particulars of a late Assault 
in the Kingdom of Onde. 4. Destructive Thunder Storm at Cossipore. 
5. Robbery committed at Lucknow. 6. Preliminaries of Peace between 
Rassia and Torkey. 7. Departure of the British Resident from the 
Court of Teheran. 


Contents of the Merat-ut-Axusar. No. VI. 





1 Appointment of a Successor to the Governor General of India. 
2 Apprehension of the Cashkeeper of the Collector at Moorshedabad, 
3 An Old Woman getting a new set of Teeth. 4 Robbery at Basberia 
5 An account of some Europeans having taken Poison. 6 Atrocities’ 
committed in the South of Ireland. 7 Marriage of a Coolen’s daughter 
atthe age’ of Fifty with a Boy of Twelve. 8 Marder committed by a 
man on his own wife. 9 Hostilities between the Tarks and Persians. 
10 Disaffection of the Soldiers of Scindhia. 11 Death of a man occa- 
sioned by a fall from the roof of ahonse. 12 Punishment of some Peo- 
ple for selling Fire Wood with short weights. 13 Shipping Int elli- 
gence. 14 Price Current, 





Contents of the Menat-ur-Anusar, No. VII. 





1 Distarbance with a Zemindar at Jaunpore. 2 Pilgrimage of Ra- 
jah Onditoarain to Bindrabun. 3. Escape of some Convicts on their 
way from Alahabad to Calcutta. 4. Robbery committed at Nuddea, 5 
An account of some thieves breaking tbrongh the wails of the Jail at 
Hooghly, and robbing the Havildar and his party. 6 Thunder-storm at 
Bankoorahb, 7 Loss of several European Gentlemen, by a boat upset- 
ing near Ishura. 8 Tremendons weather at Nagpoor. 9 Prospects of 
a plentiful Crop on the Indigo Plantations of Tyrhoot. 10 Tremendons 
Shower at Jessore. 11 Sacrilegecommitted on a Native Temple, 12 
An Aligator taking away a China Man. 13 Encroaciments of the River 
Kaeon, 14, Ravages of the Cholera Morbus. 15 Dreadful conflagrati- 
on at Augurdeep, 16 Loss ofa boat ladenwith Gunpowder, 17 Ship- 
ping Intelligence. 18 Price Current. 

Contents of the Merar-vur-Agnpar, No. VIII. 

1 Article on the appointment of anew Governer General. 2 Ap- 
pointment of the Chief Justice of Bengal. 3 Civil appointment. 4 
Decree of the Nabob of Onde for the wearing of some peculiar Badge by 
which his subjects may be distinguished, 5 Explosion of a Powder Ma- 
gazine at Nobab Gonge. 6 Robbery committed at Cossipore, 7 Trial 
of a Military Officer for Murder. 8 Observations on the British Consti- 
tation. 9 Robbery committed at Hatheullah. 10 Robbery committed 
on the Treasury. 1%1 Robbery committed at Azimabad. 12 Price Cur- 
Tent. 13 Shipping Inteligence. 


Contents of the Mernat-ut-Axnpar, No. IX. 





1 War in Turkey. 2 Killing of a Tiger. 3 Another acconnt. 
4 An instance of Concremation. 5 A Man killed by a Carriage passing 
over him. 6 Endeavonrs to construct a public Road throught Ceylon. 
7 Singalar case of a Fox taking offa Child, 8 Sharks in the River. 
9 A Shark caught in the River. 10 lnstances of Longevity. 11 An 
acconnt of some Cows being worried by a Dog at Azimabad. 12 News 
from Malwa, stating the arrival of the British Troops there, and the re- 
fractory spirit of the Soldiers of Scindhia, 13 Accident near Hoogly. 
14 Crops of Indigo. 15 Current Price of the Market. 16 Shipping 
Intelligence. 





Contents of the Merat-ut-AKHBAR, No. X. 





I. Of the difference in the Statements of the several Papers res- 
pecting the war between Russia and Turkey. 2. Dreadful Fire in Con- 
stantinople. 3. A Woman assaulted and nearly killed by a Serpent 
in America. 4. An Alligator taking away a man at Poltha Ghant. 5. 
Civil appointments. 6. A Suttee. 7. Loss of the*Charles Mills, 8. 
Robbery committed in Burdwan. 9. A person being assasinated in Ben. 
cooler. 10. Loss of a Boat near Azimabad. II. Allowances to Teach- 
ers in the College, 12. Shipping Intelligence, I3. Prites in the Mar- 
ket. 





BILLS ON ENGLAND. 


s. d. rs. as. 


At 6 months sight, ........... at 2 1 or 20 °0 per cent. 
At 12 months sight,,.......... at 21} or 17 8 per cent, 
At 18 months sight, ,......... at 2 2 or 15. © per cent, 


. 
OOOO OCR EEE Ot AAEEEE BLO LEEEDELEEETEELELELEBOEOLO LA BEBOLEBELOLD PE BEEPEEED LA CEEOED 


PT PPE de A SE DEOOE EEE OOOO A EPE REDO BO BEBEBEBOLEBEBEBEDEBEBEBDELEBDELELIDELEBEBELEBELOLEDEDELEEE 


Bublic Meeting. 


We trast it is quite unnecessary to say a wort more than 
merely to call the attention of dur Readers to the Public Meeting 
that is to take place This Morning at half past Nine, to consider 
of the best means of affording Relief to the Sufferers in Backer- 
gunge. We have the pleasure to state that Books have been in ac- 
tive circulation since Wednesday last, which will be prodaced at 
the Meeting, and we would hope with a large addition of names, 
Not having seen them since they were sent out, we can only pub- 
lish here the additional names that have been transmitted to as 
through Messrs. Alexander and Co,-and at the Office of the 
JouRNat direct, which are the following: 


The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 300 
Messrs. Tulloh and Co. ...6 222.00 ceeces cesses 200 
Assistants in the Office of Alexander and Co. .... 100 
Be; onc cs0 betuea edhe see dedeavcsscene. 
es. « chantnbadiaddendsn beaddestoxvéese . AR 
A Friend to the Distressed,........cccccccccece 2 
A Writer in a Pablic Office, ...... cccscccsadec 8 
Collected by Mr. Burgess at Kidderpore, ...... 97 
Assistants in the Office of the Calcutta Journal,.. 84 


We trust the eminent example at the head of this List will 
have due weight and influence in the breasts of others, and dis- 
pose many to open their hearts and hands towards a Relief so ur- 
gently required, and which by delay is rendered of doubtful utility 

ifnot altogether hopeless. 








Shipping Arrivals. 
BOMBAY. 


Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders From Whence Left 
May 25 Castro Portz. A. Fernandes Demann May 26 


26 Nelly 
26 Brailsford 


British J. Newsom 


Isle of France Apr. 1 
British J. Spring 


London Jan. 2 





Shipping Departures. 


CALCUTTA. 


Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders 
June 20 Liverpool British J. Green 


Destination 
Isle of France 


BOMBAY. 

Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 
May 25 Prince of Wales British W.S. Collinson Penang 

26 Lowjee Family British G. Seton China 

26 Raimaney Arab Hajee Jabac Bashire 

26 Caroline Arab. Aga Mascar Bushire 

26 Castro British A. Fernandes Macao 

27 Felicitas British P. Campbell Calcutta 

27 Samarang British J. Gover Malay Coast 





Stations of Wessels in the River. 


JUNE 20, 1822. 


At Diamond Harbour.—S1, Tuiaco Maior (P.)—Rosarts, ont- 
ward-bound, remains. 


New Anchorage.—H. M.S. Tges,—-H. C. Ships Eart or Bacar. 
RAs, and Str Davip Scorr,—Lapy Fiora, proceeded down,—Upron 
CAsTLE. 


Saugor.—St. Antownto (brig) and Carron, gone to Seaon the 19th. 


Passengers, 


Passengers per RaimANEY, from Bombay for Bushire.—Lieutenant 
and Adjutant W. F. Allen, 24 Battalion 12th Regiment of Native In- 
fantry, Ensign Goutier; 2d Battalion 12th Regiment of Native Infantry. 


Passengers per Fevicitas, from Bombay for Madras and Calcutta,— 
Mrs, Buchanan, Mts. Fiodte, Captain Findle, Ensign W. Moncrieff. 


Birts. 
On the 19th instant, the Lady of James Ervine, sq. Civil Service, 
of a Daughter. 


At Nusseerabad, on the Stir instant, the ay of C. W. Wetcy- 
MAN, Esq. M.D., of- a San, 
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